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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin continues 
to be well edited and to carry valuable brief articles on timely sub- 
jects. A recent issue contains, among other writings, a statement by 
Dean J. B. Edmonson on “Some Needed Changes in Secondary 
Education.” The statement stresses needs for change more particu- 
larly at the senior high school level. These needs are presented as 
numbered proposals, which are quoted here in full. The proposals 
are well worth pondering by teachers and school heads. 


Many of us are very proud of our secondary schools because we feel that we 
have played important réles in the development of their programs and the 
policies, and we have acquired through such participation a very great affection 
for the product of our efforts. There is, of course, danger that such devotion to 
an established institution may blind one to the existence of weaknesses and 
needs. And we must not overlook the fact that the secondary schools, along 
with many other agencies supported by public taxation, have been under at- 
tack during the present period of economic uncertainty and readjustment. We 
cannot afford to ignore current criticisms. 

This paper is prepared for friends of the high school and the changes proposed 
are intended to satisfy certain valid criticisms and to make our secondary schools 
more flexible, more adaptable, and more responsive to new demands, as well as 
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to introduce procedures that would enable the high school to serve more effec- 
tively a larger fraction of the boys and girls of high-school age. The recent de- 
mand of society that our high schools provide instruction for larger and more 
varied groups has tended to force the issue of redirection and reorganization, 
and the issue must be met. 

The first proposal for change is that we develop a more workable philosophy 
for our secondary schools and that we make an effort to have it understood by 
pupils, teachers, and patrons. It is common knowledge that educators are not 
in substantial agreement regarding the philosophy of American secondary edu- 
cation. Certain members of our profession show a sincere belief in the older 
philosophy of secondary education, which assumes that secondary education is 
a privilege to which only those of proved capacity are entitled; it calls for a sys- 
tem of secondary education for the intellectually and socially élite. In contrast, 
the newer point of view that has found expression in many new developments, 
some of which are resented by the advocates of the older viewpoint, demands 
that secondary education be open to all the children of adolescent age. This 
philosophy implies that the secondary school must provide types of education 
as varied as may be demanded by the interests of the students. 

Assuming that we will agree to stress the democratic ideal of education, my 
second proposal is, that we need to make an inventory of present courses and 
modify or eliminate those which do not yield favorable answers to such questions 
as the following: (1) Does the course challenge the interest and efforts of large 
numbers of pupils? (2) Can it be made profitable for pupils of differing abilities? 
(3) Is it valuable from the standpoint of its contribution to the newer goals of 
education, or is it offered because it has acquired a vested interest? 

The public has its doubts regarding the value of the present curriculum of our 
secondary schools. The teaching profession has dabbled in curriculum revision, 
but it is my guess that much of the instruction in many schools is comparable 
with that of a quarter of a century ago—that the vast social and economic 
changes in American life have not brought about comparable changes in our 
programs of instruction except in relatively few centers. We have had many 
national committees at work on curriculum problems and we have had numer- 
ous reports from groups of experts, but it would appear that these reports have 
not greatly influenced the instructional programs of our schools. 

As a third proposal for change I suggest the substitution of a credit plan that 
would give as much flexibility as the hour or point systems used in junior high 
schools and in the colleges. In any effort to revise the curriculum we encounter 
certain obstacles that are traceable to our outworn practice of defining senior high 
school credits in terms of the college-preparatory unit. 

My fourth proposal is, that we try to bring about a decrease in the excessive 
emphasis on scholarship marks and increase the emphasis on marks having to 
do with school citizenship, with special attention to those qualities which are 
of special significance in a democracy. As pointed out in the Goals of Public 
Education in Michigan, this proposal implies that citizens in a democracy must 
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possess certain qualities of character that are not required in other forms of so- 
ciety. It implies emphasis on the development of a personality that will find ex- 
pression in responsible self-direction, self-control, and self-appraisal in both in- 
dividual and co-operative endeavor; it implies “emphasis on understanding and 
appreciation instead of blind obedience, on fair and honest dealings instead of 
exploitation, on investigation instead of thoughtless acceptance, on openmind- 
edness instead of prejudice, and on the promotion of the common good instead 
of selfish advancement of the individual.” 

My fifth proposal for change relates to our overemphasis on the economic 
values of education. Too many boys and girls have been told that schooling is 
desirable because it increases earning power. Among the unemployed there are 
doubtless large numbers who reflect bitterly over their failure to attain economic 
rewards as an outcome of schooling. I would not for a moment agree that school- 
ing does not have large economic value in our society; but it seems to me that 
the schools have erred in not placing greater emphasis on the moral, spiritual, 
and cultural values of education, and on the increased capacity for enjoyment 
that comes from education of the right kind. 

As a part of the program designed to increase the value of the senior high 
school I would propose a sixth change with regard to individual adjustment that 
may be summarized in three suggestions: 

1. Modify the usual requirement that a pupil must carry four units of work 
regardless of his ability, outside interests, or previous record of performance, 
and provide programs that would vary according to interests, previous attain- 
ments, and ability. 

2. Modify policies that cause pupils to feel they must finish a high-school 
course with “their class” and emphasize policies that cause pupils to feel they 
should continue in school as long as their best interests are served. 

3. Develop plans for making inventories of the elements of strength and 
weakness in the preparation of pupils, and seek to provide programs of individu- 
alized instruction to correct deficiencies in the fundamentals, to remove per- 
sonality deficiencies and handicaps, and to deepen the special interests of indi- 
vidual pupils. 

We need to develop among secondary-school teachers the same conception 
of teaching as is accepted by the more expert teachers in the early years of the 
elementary school with emphasis on the all-round development of a pupil, rather 
than on the progress that a pupil is making in specific subjects of study. 

We need to minimize the classification of our high-school courses as academic 
and non-academic, or college preparatory and non-college preparatory, or prac- 
tical and cultural; these classifications tend to prevent the election of subjects 
in terms of the interests and capacities of high-school young people. Since the 
older subjects are classified as academic, college preparatory, and cultural, many 
pupils of mediocre ability are misled into pursuing work in these fields by the 
mere promise of the classification. 

The growing realization on the part of the public that the secondary-school 
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program must be modified in the light of new demands is an encouraging de- 
velopment. The recent action of the five regional standardizing agencies in set- 
ting up a national committee to revise the requirements for accrediting second- 
ary schools also indicates a progressive tendency. And in college-entrance 
requirements there is a trend toward greater flexibility in patterns of work ac- 
cepted. 


INDIANA REQUIRES INSTRUCTION IN SAFETY 


The State Board of Education of Indiana has authorized the use 
of a course of study in safety in all high schools. The course will 
cover approximately twenty lessons to be required as a part of the 
present course in health education. Preparation of the “course” is 
the work of the Public Safety Institute of Purdue University under 
the direction of Lieutenant F. M. Kreml. 

The State Board of Education will also expect the teacher-train- 
ing institutions of the state to offer instruction in safety education as 
part of the requirement for a license in health and physical edu- 
cation. 


TEACHING THE NATURE OF PROPAGANDA 


At an unusual sectional meeting of the recent sessions in St. Louis 
of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, three significant 
papers were presented dealing with the problems and needs of youth. 
One of these papers was given by Charles W. Taussig, chairman of 
the National Advisory Committee of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. The title of the address was “Youth and Democracy,” and 
in the course of his discussion Chairman Taussig reported on the 
scope and the status of the activities of this special administration 
and also considered somewhat more broadly the problems of youth. 
In passing, we indicate that his report on the activities of the Nation- 
al Youth Administration is more favorable than that in Jonathan 
Mitchell’s article in the New Republic which was quoted in this sec- 
tion of the March School Review. However, our present interest is 
not so much in the report of progress as in Chairman Taussig’s ad- 
vocacy of the teaching, in elementary schools, high schools, and col- 
leges, of the nature of propaganda. Following is the portion of the 
address dealing directly with the question. 

.... I would introduce an entirely new subject into the curriculums of the 
elementary school, high school, and college; that is, the study of the nature of 
propaganda. 
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I would like to dwell a moment on this matter of propaganda as a subject for 
study in the schools and .. . . quote from John Stuart Mill: 

“There needs protection also against the tyranny of the prevailing opinion 
and feeling, against the tendency of society to impose by other means than civil 
penalties, its own ideas and practices as rules of conduct on those who dissent 
from them; to fetter the development and, if possible, prevent the formation of 
any individuality not in harmony with its ways and compel all characters to 
fashion themselves upon a model of its own. There is a limit to the legitimate 
interference of collective opinion with individual independence, and to find that 
limit and maintain it against encroachment is as indispensable to a good condi- 
tion of human affairs as protection against political despotism.” 

Since the time of Mill, society has found new ways to impose its own ideas 
and practices as rules of conduct. I refer to the great development in the art of 
propaganda. What with certain types of public-relations counsel, news syndi- 
cates, and the radio, a lie travels infinitely faster today than it did a hundred 
years ago. Its effect is more immediate and, therefore, of greater harm to the 
contemporary generation. Much study has been given to the psychology of 
propaganda, and its subtlety frequently makes it proof against detection. I 
would not have you think that I would suppress propaganda or that all propa- 
ganda is lying and harmful. It is but the modern way of disseminating informa- 
tion and misinformation. I do maintain, however, that it is essential that our 
youth be taught to recognize it and to learn to assay it for its true worth. 

Today, in many schools and colleges, they are teaching the synthesis of prop- 
aganda in courses on public relations and advertising, but, to the best of my 
knowledge, there are no courses in the analysis of propaganda. 

Let me give you one simple illustration of what I mean. Recently, a gentle- 
man called on me at my place of private business. He represented a company 
who prepared circular letters and mailed them to selected lists of prospects. He 
explained to me that they had made an intensive study of the best methods to 
make a circular letter appear as though it were a personal letter. The mechani- 
cal features of this operation have reached a high stage of development. Ma- 
chines for making a letter appear as though it were hand-typed and which dup- 
licate the personal signature almost beyond detection have been perfected for 
some time, but the psychology of fooling the public is still in an advancing stage 
of development; for this man explained to me that they had just made a statisti- 
cal study of various types of letters and had, by actual sampling, determined 
that the type of letter which they recommended, were thought to be personal 
letters by 75 per cent of the recipients. This, however, had not satisfied them, 
and by a careful check-up of their mailing lists, they had grouped those prospects 
who were acquainted with one another so that those groups could be sent four 
or five different letters. This took care of the possibility of the individuals’ com- 
paring their letters, in which case they would find that each text was different, 
further proving to the innocent that the letters were personally and individually 
dictated. 
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T have no fault to find with the thoroughness of this deceit. It is conceivable 
to me that it might at times serve an immediately useful purpose, but I do main- 
tain that it is imperative that we build up through education a resistance to this 
sort of thing, so that the young may learn how to protect themselves against 
being imposed upon. 

I am a staunch supporter of freedom of speech, the press, and the radio, but 
I can also see that it may well destroy our democracy unless we prepare a de- 
fense against the abuse of that freedom. Suppression is no defense. Education 
is. Propaganda is one of the most important weapons of aggression in the world 
today, both for warlike and peaceful pursuits. It is the only weapon against 
which we have not even begun to create a defense. The fortunes of three impor- 
tant public men in our times have been affected by whispering campaigns, which, 
after all, is but one of the lower forms of successful propaganda. The men I refer 
to are Alfred E. Smith, Herbert Hoover, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. We have 
as yet devised no adequate defense against this type of attack. I maintain it 
can only be done through formal teaching of the nature of propaganda. 


This proposal is not the first instance in which the teaching of the 
nature of propaganda in the schools has been advocated, but it is 
reassuring to have such instruction recommended by a prominent 
layman. The school man’s comment on the proposal in its general 
aspects will and should be favorable, but he may take some excep- 
tion to the arrangement of giving the instruction as a separate “sub- 
ject” in the strict sense of the term. It will seem more desirable to 
him that issues in this new area be treated as units in courses al- 
ready offered or be recognized in such a way that development of 
critical attitudes will penetrate to all appropriate points of all 
courses. The problem of organization of content in this area is some- 
what analogous to that in the area of consumer’s education, which 
overlaps instruction on propaganda. Some separate courses in con- 
sumer’s education are being given, but the present movement seems 
to be more toward incorporation of elements significant in the edu- 
cation of consumers in other courses, like the social studies, general 
business, mathematics, science, and home economics. 


Is THis A DICTATORSHIP OF EDUCATION? 


The following appeared as the leading editorial in a recent issue 
of the Chicago Daily News and was captioned “Shall Kelly Run the 
Schools?” 
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Citizens interested in the Chicago public schools have noted with uneasiness 
symptoms of dangerously meddlesome tendencies on the part of the Board of 
Education. The trained administrator has been brushed aside or overruled by 
the board in the sphere where his authority should be recognized, and education- 
ally inexpert men have assumed the right to impose their ideas upon the schools 
and to make their own selection of the supervisory personnel. 

The fears of citizens are now confirmed by the report of committees represent- 
ing the office of the state superintendent of public instruction, the University of 
Illinois, and the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Inspection of Chicago high schools was made by these committees last Decem- 
ber. They found the teaching load unusually heavy. They found that in some 
of the nineteen schools examined overloading had impaired the quality of in- 
struction given by 30 per cent of the teachers, and in others as high as 80 per 
cent. They found that 65.8 per cent of the teachers were taking six classes a day, 
and 9.8 per cent more than six classes. Five classes are held by educators to be 
the efficient maximum. They found that in 64 per cent of 1,392 classes studied 
the instruction “in spite of many handicaps” was excellent or good but that in 
36 per cent it was “medium, poor or unacceptable.” 

These, among other facts, led the committees to assert in their report: ‘“There 
is considerable evidence which seems to indicate that the Board of Education 
or certain members of the board are attempting to perform certain duties which 
should be performed only by a trained school administrator. The six-class rule 
is one example.” Moreover, they note that a tendency exists on the part of 
teachers and principals to regard the board as the administrative and super- 
visory head of the system and “to seek the help and support of local politicians.” 
They add that there is an increasing tendency on the part of the board to allow 
the costs of non-educational items to “eat into” the funds for items generally 
regarded as educational in character. 

In truth the real office of the Board of Education is the office of the mayor. 
Chicago’s public schools are administered from the city hall. Time and again 
in the last few years citizens have surrendered to this fact, and have gone over 
the head of the superintendent and the board to Mayor Kelly. A majority of 
the board members do the mayor’s bidding. The superintendent is handicapped 
in all his actions. Among teachers and citizens familiar with conditions there is a 
strong impression that his power is broken, that the board is attempting to force 
him out of office and plans to supersede him with a man more pliant—a man who 
will respond unprotestingly to political control, and who, according to well- 
grounded rumor, already has been chosen for appointment when the opportune 
moment arrives. 

Thus, unless citizens intervene effectively, the annexation of the public- 
school system to the city hall will be made complete. Does anyone think that 
would be of advantage to the children or to the taxpayers? 
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In appraising this attack, some persons conversant with the local 
situation may be disposed to suspect that it was motivated by politi- 
cal enmity. In view of the fact that the city administration is nomi- 
nally Democratic and that the sympathies of the Daily News are 
Republican, the suspicion is perhaps not without some foundation. 
However, the tradition of the News is one of friendliness to educa- 
tion and the schools. It is recalled that, for a brief period after the 
infamous demolition of the school system of Chicago in the summer 
of 1933, this paper wavered in the direction of supporting the action 
of the Board of Education but shortly reaffirmed its friendship for 
education by vigorously criticizing the destructive policy. Return- 
ing to the editorial, we assume that in the present instance the editor 
is sure of his fact in stating that “‘the real office of the Board of Edu- 
cation is the office of the mayor.” To appreciate fully the meaning 
of the fact, one must recall that legally the authority of the mayor 
stops with the appointment of members of the board and that any 
further control is in excess of authority. In the circumstances the 
encroachment has all the semblance of dictatorship of education. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

A pupil project investigating garbage dis posal—Among documents 
of high interest submitted by secondary schools during the month 
is a report entitled “Garbage Disposal in Ashtabula,” which is de- 
scribed as a “survey of the methods of garbage disposal used in the 
city of Ashtabula [Ohio] during the year 1935.” The report is the 
outgrowth of a project done by pupils in Grade VIII A in the Har- 
bor High School in a course in occupations and citizenship. The 
title-page of the report lists the names of pupils on the “survey 
staff,” which included editors, tabulators, “‘spot-map” makers, dis- 
tributors of questionnaires, and the typist. The “Introduction” to 
the report quotes the city ordinances on garbage disposal and indi- 
cates how the class came to make the survey. The report proper con- 
tains sections on the “Purposes of the Survey,” “How We Made the 
Survey,” “Interpretation of Results,” and “Conclusions and Rec- 
ommendations.” The questionnaire used in the project is also re- 
produced. 

The report informs the reader that the discussion of garbage dis- 
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posal by the class stimulated some member to suggest that the class 
start a survey of the ways in which the people of Ashtabula were 
disposing of their garbage. The purposes of the survey proposed 
were: 

(1) To find out what methods of garbage disposal the people of Ashtabula 
used. (2) Whether the methods used were legal or illegal according to the city 
ordinances. (3) To publish the facts as we find them. (4) To make suggestions 
as to how these methods could be improved. 


A few members of the class prepared a questionnaire. The follow- 
ing questions were asked. 

(1) Is garbage collected by a paid man? (2) Is garbage collected by an unpaid 
person? (3) Is garbage fed to the chickens? (4) Is garbage burned indoors in 
the furnace or stove? (5) Is garbage burned outside the house? (6) Is garbage 
buried in the garden or a vacant lot? (7) Is the garbage dumped into a sewer? 
(8) Is garbage thrown over the lake bank, dumped along country roads, or into 
the river? 


The questionnaires were distributed by members of the class to 
all pupils in Grades VII and VIII throughout the school system, and 
all work in connection with the project was done by pupils. We can- 
not spare the space to report the evidence from the survey but can 


at least point out that in the methods of disposal used large propor- 
tions of the populace were found to be violating the city ordinances. 
Following are the “Conclusions and Recommendations.” 


1. People in Ashtabula get rid of their garbage in the easiest way possible. 
Forty-eight and two-tenths per cent of them use illegal methods of disposal. 

2. People either do not know how they should dispose of their garbage or do 
not care about sanitary conditions in the city. 

3. The policy of the city which makes each person responsible for his own 
garbage disposal is not sound. People are not familiar with the city ordinances 
concerning garbage disposal. The erdinances are obviously not being enforced, 
or, if they are, they need to be revised to fit the present conditions. 

4. The city needs an up-to-date system of garbage disposal operated and 
paid for by the city. 


In his letter transmitting the copy of the report, Troy A. Snyder, 
the teacher of the class making the survey, stated that the report 
was scheduled to be submitted to the city council and the city man- 
ager of Ashtabula on January 27, 1936, by a member of the council 
and that a local newspaper planned to publish a complete report on 
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the project. He wrote further that it is impossible to calculate the 
value of such a study to the class which makes it. Among the educa- 
tive elements of the whole project he listed the experience in prepar- 
ing the questionnaire, distribution of the questionnaire to other pu- 
pils of the system, tabulation of the results and calculation of the per- 
centages, the work of checking for accuracy, acquaintance with a live 
civic problem, the feeling of having contributed to the solution of 
such a problem, and the experiences gained in engagements to pre- 
sent the matter before organizations like the local luncheon clubs 
and parent-teachers’ associations. The project appears to possess all 
the elements of value in having pupils share constructive community 
life. 

Mr. Snyder finds it necessary to ask ten cents a copy for the report 
of the survey in order to cover the cost of duplicating and mailing. 

Boys cook for girls and girls for boys——In the Monrovia-Arcadia- 
Duarte High School at Monrovia, California, the boys’ class in cook- 
ing is reported to have entertained the girls of the graduating class 
at a farewell banquet. According to the Wildcat, the student news- 
paper, the boys prepared for the dinner fruit cocktail, cabbage salad, 
stuffed baked potatoes, creamed peas and carrots, bran muffins, and 
pineapple upside-down cake with whipped cream. Two boys acted 
as hosts. The banquet followed a similar affair on the preceding day 
in which the girls’ class in cooking entertained the boys of the 
graduating class and two girls were hostesses. The district superin- 
tendent and principal of the high school is Mr. J. Warren Ayer. 

In celebration of the tercentenary—Publications in celebration last 
year of the tercentenary of American secondary education continue 
to appear in materials sent for mention in this feature of the School 
Review. J. G. Hulton, superintendent of schools in Latrobe, Penn- 
sylvania, has submitted a copy of A Brief History of Latrobe High 
School, a book of almost three hundred pages. It was expected that 
the history would be completed for the tercentenary celebration last 
year, but later it was decided to take more time and make the book 
more inclusive. The work of the book was done under the guid- 
ance of Donald L. Young, faculty adviser of the project, by a 
group of pupil editors. Among chapter titles are “Development of 
the High School,” “The Board of Education,” “Teaching Person- 
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nel,” “Courses of Study,” “History of School Clubs,” “School Pub- 
lications,” ‘Athletic Expansion,” and “The Alumni Association.” 
The last of these chapters contains a complete list of alumni. The 
price of the book is $1.10 postpaid. 

Columbia High School of South Orange and Maplewood, New 
Jersey, of which C. H. Threlkeld is principal, issued last year a bro- 
chure which celebrated both the three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the first American secondary school and the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding in 1885 of Columbia High School itself. 
The brochure contains a list of “milestones” in American secondary 
education, a history of education in the community with special ref- 
erence to secondary education, messages from prominent function- 
aries, descriptions of aspects of the present program, and a selection 
of creative writings by pupils. With the brochure came a copy of the 
program of a pageant, ““The American Way,” presented in February 
of this year by the teachers and pupils, also in celebration of both 
the tercentenary of American secondary education and the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of Columbia High School. 

A ten-year report emphasizing needs —The principal of the Apple- 
ton (Wisconsin) Senior High School, Herbert H. Helble, has sub- 
mitted to the local superintendent of schools, B. J. Rohan, and the 
Board of Education a Ten-Year Report, covering the period from 
1925-26 to 1935-36, which discloses trends in many matters pertain- 
ing to school efficiency over the period: enrolment, per capita costs, 
pupil drop-outs, library, source of pupils, destinations of graduates, 
curriculum, the extra-curriculum, and the like. Near the end of this 
forty-eight-page mimeographed document are lists headed “Things 
for Which Appleton High School Is Noted,” “What Appleton High 
School Students Miss because of Inadequate Physical Facilities,” 
and “What Appleton High School Needs.” The imposing array of 
evidence is convincing proof that something should shortly be done 
to improve the housing and other facilities of the school. Principals 
elsewhere with similar conditions should find the report suggestive 
of a helpful approach. 

One junior high school solves the noon-hour problem—The following 
statement of the problem of the noon hour and the approach in solv- 
ing it in the Jefferson Junior High School of Dubuque, Iowa, was 
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supplied by Edward R. Lorenz, who is responsible for the audito- 
rium program of the school. 


Many schools in the country are faced with the problem of what to do with 
the boys and girls who remain at the school during the noon hour. Except in a 
few schools the pupils are left to their own resources under the supervision of a 
teacher who is daily “on duty.” The teacher in charge has a nerve-racking job, 
particularly during the winter months. During the more severe winter months 
most of the boys and girls want to remain inside the building, and the problem 
is what to do with them. Generally it is not good policy to turn them loose in 
the corridors, and it is not desirable to ask all the teachers to remain in their 
home rooms during the lunch hour in order to take care of the pupils who would 
like to go there. In many schools the pupils are required to spend the noon hour 
in the gymnasium, where they are expected to sit quietly on the bleachers, since 
strenuous activities are frowned upon (and rightly) by the physical-education 
and health department. Asking four or five hundred boys and girls of junior 
high school age to “sit quietly” and do nothing for an hour is asking too much. 
As a result of this unnatural situation, the boys and girls (not to mention the 
teacher in charge) are not in the best physical and mental condition to enter into 
the work of the afternoon. 

A plan proposed as a solution to this problem has been in operation in Jef- 
ferson Junior High School for some time. Principal L. F. McDonough recognized 
that one of the best ways of overcoming the difficulty would be to put the prob- 
lem up to the boys and girls themselves. With this idea in mind he visited a 
ninth-grade class in auditorium social arts. The chairman of the class interrupt- 
ed the usual order of business to give Mr. McDonough the floor. In a few words 
the principal stated the problem, of which the pupils themselves were already 
aware. He told them he would turn the problem over to them for discussion, 
and, if they could figure out some solution, he would give his whole-hearted co- 
operation in helping them carry out their plans. He then left the auditorium. A 
short discussion followed. The chairman of the class appointed a committee of 
four, two boys and two girls, to make a study of the possibilities and report to 
the class as soon as possible. The committee worked on the question for over a 
week. They consulted teachers. They read books. They visited stores. Finally 
they were ready to recommend the following plan. 

Since during most of the winter months outside activities are practically out 
of the question, the provision of indoor activities was the only solution. The 
committee suggested activities for three rooms: the sewing-room (because of its 
tables and chairs), the mechanical-drawing room (with tables and stools), and a 
makeshift room constructed on the balcony of the gymnasium. In the sewing- 
room they planned to have games which involve some noise or moving-about, 
such as lotto; in the mechanical-drawing room they planned to have games 
which necessitate quiet, such as checkers, chess, and dominoes; in the room on 
the gymnasium balcony they were to have two ping-pong tables. They also 
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decided on a plan which would provide enough games to supply the large num- 
bers that would be attracted to these rooms. With wisdom beyond their years 
they worked out the details of the management of the program. For example, 
they decided that the use of the rooms should be arranged in such a way that 
not all pupils would go to one room at the same time. They decided that the 
pupils in Grades VII, VIII, and IX should use the rooms at different times in 
order that the groups would be harmonious. It was decided to keep all games in 
a central place in a cabinet in charge of the head supervisor of games (a pupil). 
A committee was to keep the games in repair. A system was worked out for 
placing a pupil supervisor in charge of each game room every day. The super- 
visor for each room was to come to the head supervisor after lunch, procure the 
games for his room, and open that room for play. A ping-pong tournament was 
arranged for each grade so that more pupils could participate during one noon 
hour. A schedule was drawn up indicating the days on which each grade was to 
use the various rooms. A schedule was also drawn up for the supervisors. The 
head supervisor in charge each day was to check each room to see that the super- 
visor of that room was on duty. In case of absence a substitute was to be 
called in. 

The gymnasium was to be left open as usual, and pupils who preferred could 
sit there and chat; because the noise was materially reduced, they could actually 
chat. The pupils were allowed to “shoot baskets,” but strenuous games were 
prohibited. The combination library and study hall was opened for any who 
might want to study or read. The parent-teachers’ association has furnished a 
large number of good magazines for the use of the pupils. The school owns a 
sixteen-millimeter moving-picture machine, and the committee asked that one 
noon a week be given over to motion pictures, with an admission charge of one 
cent. The motion-picture shows consist of comedies or short features and oc- 
casionally a travel picture, all of which can be obtained for a small rental. The 
“penny movies” more than pay for themselves, and the surplus is used for educa- 
tional films for use in connection with classroom subjects. In fact, the school’s 
visual-education program is almost entirely financed from the profit on the 
“penny movies.” 

The principal adopted the program with few changes. A set of rules was 
drawn up by the committee. Any pupil wishing to use the game room must be 
in the room by a stated time and remain until the assembly bell rings. The 
supervisors are in complete charge of order. A pupil causing a disturbance is to 
be sent to the gymnasium and refused admission to the game room for a week, 
a punishment so far inflicted only once. Supervisors are selected from a list of 
ninth-grade volunteers. 

The committee also provided the games needed. First of all, they asked for 
donations of games which pupils had at home. The ping-pong tables were made 
by the manual-arts department. The committee asked for permission to give a 
little better and a longer motion picture on one day and to charge a nickel for 
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admission. With this money they bought more games and the materials for the 
ping-pong tables. 

The program worked. The pupils are enthusiastic about the plan, and those 
who are chosen as supervisors are greatly honored. The program was inaugurat- 
ed at an assembly. The head supervisor, namely, the chairman of the committee, 
appeared before the student body and explained the program. He graciously 
thanked the principal for the opportunity to make an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem and promised in the name of the student body that they would not fail. 

What are the outcomes of such a program? It solves the noon-hour problem. 
A healthy and wholesome atmosphere pervades the school during that hour, 
and it carries over and is felt during the afternoon classes. The pupils spend a 
leisurely noon hour in worth-while activities chosen by themselves. Above all, 
here is a lifelike situation in which pupils are given an opportunity to practice 
real citizenship. Such a program becomes a practical laboratory for the exercise 
of pupil self-government, self-control, initiative, and leadership. 


A COMPREHENSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
SERVICE IN EDUCATION 


Regular readers of the School Review and the Elementary School 
Journal are aware that for three years or more these periodicals have 
joined in a helpful bibliographical service by publishing in each issue 
a list of selected and annotated references on some major aspect of 
education. The co-operative arrangement makes it possible to com- 
plete annually in the twenty issues of the two journals a cycle of lists 
almost comprehensive of the whole field of education. The lists are 
prepared by a large staff of competent specialists in institutions dis- 
tributed over all sections of the country. 

After the close of each calendar year all lists of references for the 
preceding twenty issues of the journals are reprinted as a monograph. 
The monograph of lists published during 1935 has recently been pub- 
lished and is now ready for distribution as Selected References in 
Education, 1935. This volume is the third in the series of monographs 
of identical format which now place at the disposal of educational 
workers a compact cumulative service extending over a period long 
enough to be genuinely helpful. 

The fact that the monographs reprint materials previously pub- 
lished in the journals makes it possible to sell them at a reasonable 
price. Single monographs are sold at go cents postpaid, any two of 
the three monographs may be purchased at one time for $1.50, and 
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all three for $2.10. Orders should be sent to the Department of 
Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


A CONFERENCE ON GENERAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The annual conference on business education held under the spon- 
sorship of the School of Business of the University of Chicago will 
this year have as its general theme “Business Education for Every- 
body.” The dates are Thursday and Friday, June 25 and 26. The 
following program has been arranged. 


Thursday Morning, June 25 
THE NEED 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, President, University of Chicago, Presiding 

“Common Economic and Business Misconceptions” 

Among Business Men.—James O. McKinsey, Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Marshall Field & Company; Professor of Business Policies, School of Business, 
University of Chicago 

Among Laymen.—John H. Cover, Professor of Statistics, School of Business, 
University of Chicago 

“Wastes Resulting from Inadequate Business Training,” Lewis C. Sorrell, 
Professor of Transportation and Traffic, School of Business, University of Chi- 
cago 

Thursday Afternoon, June 25 
POSSIBLE CONTRIBUTIONS OF CERTAIN FIELDS 

R. W. Fairchild, President, Illinois State Normal University, Presiding 

“The Field of Marketing,” Edward A. Duddy, Professor of Marketing, 
School of Business, University of Chicago 

“The Field of Finance,” Samuel H. Nerlove, Associate Professor of Business 
Economics, School of Business, University of Chicago 

“The Field of Economics,” Ernest H. Hahne, Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Northwestern University 

“The Field of Law,” W. H. Spencer, Dean, School of Business, and Professor 
of Business Law, University of Chicago 

“Personal Utility Techniques,” Willard J. Graham, Assistant Professor of 
Accounting, School of Business, University of Chicago 


Friday Morning, June 26 


THE SCHOOL SITUATION 
William J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Presiding 
“Problems of Integration,” Franklin Bobbitt, Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration, Department of Education, University of Chicago 
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“Segregation of Vocational Students,” Paul H. Carlson, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Friday Afternoon, June 26 
PROGRESS IN THE SCHOOLS TO DATE 

Basil M. Swinford, Associate Professor of Business Education, Ball State 
Teachers College, Presiding 

“In the Elementary School,’’ Edward Henry Stullken, Principal, Montefiore 
Special School, Chicago 

“In the Junior High School Grades,” Paul R. Pierce, Principal, Wells High 
School, Chicago 

“In the Senior High School,” J. Raymond Smith, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois 

“In the Junior College,” H. G. Shields, Assistant Dean, School of Business, 
and Assistant Professor of Business Education, University of Chicago 


Persons desiring information about housing accommodations for 
the conference or about the summer program of the School of Busi- 
ness should direct their inquiries to Dean W. H. Spencer, University 
of Chicago. 


WuHo’s WHo IN Tuis IssuE 


CHARLES H. Jupp, head of the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago. WALTER L. WILKINS, assistant professor of 
education at the University of Notre Dame. Rut E. Eckert, re- 
search associate in education at the University of Buffalo. Henry 
C. MILLs, assistant professor of education at the University of 
Rochester. A. H. HAuUSRATH, instructor in vocational education at 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. CHARLES 
H. ButLer, principal of the University High School of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Joun K. McCatmont, teacher of chemistry and 
general science at the Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois. Paut 
W. TERRY, professor of educational psychology at the University of 
Alabama. 
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RAISING THE LEVEL OF THE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS* 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


The report of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
emphasizes the necessity of increasing the amount of education of 
the teachers of the United States and also urges that this education 
become more highly professional in character. Everyone who is in- 
terested in the progress of the schools of this country must be im- 
pressed by the findings and recommendations in the six significant 
volumes prepared by Professor E. S. Evenden and his staff. To what 
is presented in these volumes I shall attempt to add two lines of 
thought to which I believe teachers’ colleges and departments of 
education in colleges and universities should give careful considera- 
tion. 

I am compelled by my observation of teachers to deplore the fact 
that such education as is now administered in teacher-training in- 
stitutions does not stimulate those who attend these institutions to 
independent intellectual activity of a vigorous type in their profes- 
sional careers. I am well aware that there is general recognition of 
the necessity of in-service education of teachers. I point out, how- 
ever, that in-service education does not under ordinary circum- 
stances contribute to independent intellectual activity any more 
than does the conventional education of prospective teachers. 

The deficiency in education to which reference is here made is by 
no means peculiar to the institutions which are devoted to preparing 
students for admission to the teaching profession. I deem it to be 
one of the general defects of education in this country that it fails 
to cultivate independence and initiative on the part of students. 
Another way of making the same statement is to say that our educa- 

t An address delivered on February 22, 1936, before a joint meeting of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education and the American Association of Teachers 
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tional institutions overteach students. Courses in liberal-arts col- 
leges as well as courses in teachers’ colleges are conducted in such 
a way that the students are dominated in their intellectual lives by 
assignments and requirements dictated by their instructors. The 
elementary schools and the high schools prescribe every step which 
the pupils are to take. Not only is the content of learning thus de- 
termined, but the form in which the pupils recite and the behavior 
which they may exhibit at every hour of the school day are mat- 
ters of strict convention. When pupils who have been regimented 
throughout their careers in the lower schools reach college, they 
continue to follow slavishly the dictates of their teachers. In fact, 
students in college demand minute and constant guidance from their 
instructors, thus exhibiting a dependence which is quite parasitic. 

In some of the professions other than teaching practitioners are 
compelled by the very nature of their professional activities to culti- 
vate a certain degree of independence. The physician is alone in his 
treatment of cases and must assume grave responsibilities, which 
cannot be escaped by referring them to any remote authority. The 
lawyer arguing a case before a court must exercise keen independent 
analysis of the case if he is to be successful. 

With the teacher the situation is very different. The teacher is 
confronted only with immature minds. It is fairly easy under class- 
room conditions to escape the necessity of exercising one’s mind in 
any way except to reproduce materials long ago stored in memory. 
Not only so, but the teacher is dominated by prescriptions handed 
down from superior officers, while the physician and the lawyer 
operate without orders. The curriculum of the school is prescribed 
by the superintendent; the textbook, which is in the hands of both 
pupils and teacher, defines the order of topics to be studied and 
presents enough illustrative examples to enable the class to carry the 
discussion forward. If, added to the circumstances which surround 
the teacher in the classroom, there is an attitude of complacence 
derived from earlier training, which was itself dictated in form and 
content from some remote source, it will be readily seen that stimu- 
lation to independent thinking and acting is almost totally lacking. 

The general difficulty with American education, which is here 
pointed out as especially menacing to teacher preparation, can be 
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corrected only by the adoption of new methods of instruction in the 
whole educational system. Pupils in the lower schools and students 
in college must be put on their own responsibility to a much greater 
degree than they now are. 

Some of the external devices by which independence can be culti- 
vated are easy to describe. Class attendance on the part of college 
students is now very commonly enforced by a species of policing 
which is truly ridiculous. Time is wasted in calling class rolls and 
in carefully checking the particular number of absences which stu- 
dents are permitted to have without serious consequences. Why 
not face about squarely and tell students that class exercises are op- 
portunities, not penal exactions? If the student gets out of a class 
exercise something which arouses his mind, well and good; if not, 
let him read in the library or in his room. In any case, let the in- 
structors in an institution of higher education be free from the petty 
task of acting as nurse to dependent, immature, and irresponsible 
infants. 

Rigid assignment of the pages to be covered in becoming ac- 
quainted with a topic is a sign of incompetency on the part of both 
instructor and students. True study follows the arousal of intel- 
lectual curiosity, and intellectual curiosity is a purely personal atti- 
tude. Until a student has a desire to understand and know, there 
will be no real learning. As the situation now stands in many schools, 
curiosity is wholly artificial or even a sheer pretense. It is easy to see 
why a teacher who has graduated from an institution which has al- 
ways prescribed every intellectual move that is made, is unable to 
search for new ideas. Rigid assignments in college mean dependence 
and utter lack of initiative after graduation. Repetitious recitations 
are stultifying rather than educative. A student who merely gives 
back in recitation what has been given to him tends to narrow his 
mind rather than expand his powers. Mere memory is sure to lead 
to formalism and fixity. Much of the reciting required in schools and 
colleges is not only not educative but petrifying. 

It is the duty of a teacher-training institution even more than of 
a liberal-arts college to avoid inadequate methods of instruction. I 
have heard departments of education criticized on the ground that 
members of these departments are poor teachers. I am frank to say 
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that, in my judgment, there is sometimes justice in this criticism. I 
do not agree that teachers of education courses should be required 
to be geniuses while teachers of Latin and chemistry may with im- 
punity commit all the blunders known to our profession, but I am 
sure that a teacher of teachers should be an example to the profes- 
sion. Therefore, I conclude, as I began, with the statement that it 
is the obligation of teachers’ colleges and departments of education 
to take the lead in devising and exhibiting good methods of instruc- 
tion. 

Teachers ought to be so educated that they will keep themselves 
intellectually alive. I look forward to the time when teachers will 
know that they have been only partly prepared by the courses that 
they have taken and will know that graduation merely marks the 
beginning of independent study. I look forward to the time when 
every teacher will feel under obligation to discover new and inter- 
esting material not recorded in any textbook appropriate to every 
class which he or she teaches. The great difficulty with schools today 
is that teachers are distributors of conventionalized knowledge, not 
independent stimulators of young minds. 

I said earlier that I would present two lines of thought. I am not 
sure that the second line which I wish to discuss is independent of 
the first. Briefly put, my second thesis is that institutions for the 
education of teachers tend to require too many so-called “profes- 
sional courses.” State plans of certification of teachers are equally 
guilty in setting up professional requirements which are extrava- 
gant and, I believe, indefensible. 

I am sure that what I have just said will be thought unwise by 
many of my colleagues in teacher-training institutions. If I mistake 
not, Professor Evenden will be opposed to my views. I might con- 
ciliate my opponents to some degree by making the general com- 
ment that I think all teachers in colleges, both liberal and profes- 
sional, ought to become interested and expert in methods of teach- 
ing, but I am afraid that even this comment will not bring to my 
position unanimous support. 

I must say that, so far as my experience goes, there is no possi- 
bility of administering with profit twenty or more semester hours of 
professional courses in education to teachers-in-preparation. In fact, 
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I have to make the same statement about eighteen semester hours 
or sixteen. I should myself be satisfied with twelve. For the training 
of teachers, I believe that institutions should depend more than 
they now do on the departments which are usually classified as non- 
professional. 

The analogy of the medical school or the law school is often ap- 
pealed to by those who believe, contrary to the judgment which I 
have expressed, that preparation for teaching should be assigned to 
a special professional institution or branch of an institution. I point 
out that both the medical schools and the law schools are increasing- 
ly depending on academic departments for much of the intellectual 
substance which they require students to possess. Furthermore, law 
and medicine have peculiar subject matters not taught in liberal- 
arts courses, while teachers must always derive from academic de- 
partments the materials which they are to teach. The whole body 
of knowledge with which academic departments deal is germane to 
teaching. 

Support for the position which I am defending can be found, I 
think, in the history of teacher education in this country. From the 
earliest beginnings of teacher preparation in the United States there 
has been a sharp line drawn between liberal education and pro- 
fessional education of teachers. It never entered the thoughts of the 
members of the faculties of the New England colleges in 1839, when 
the first public normal school was organized, to have a share in the 
discussions that led to the establishment of professional institutions 
for the training of teachers. The colleges were vitally concerned with 
the other professions but were concerned only incidentally and quite 
indirectly with the teaching profession. Most of those who taught 
in institutions above the common school in the early days were look- 
ing toward a life career other than teaching. Those who were teach- 
ing in the common schools either were of the same type as teachers 
in the higher schools, mere transients in what was thought of as an 
occupation rather than a profession, or were persons who never 
aspired to attendance on college. 

When the first public normal schools were established, the separa- 
tion between colleges and institutions for the preparation of teachers 
was crystallized into a fixed pattern, which persists even down to the 
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present day. When universities and colleges organized departments 
or schools for the preparation of teachers, the traditions of separa- 
tism of normal education dominated the situation. One may say 
with all truth that the original attitude of the colleges that they were 
not concerned with teacher preparation has been perpetuated and 
in recent times in many institutions even emphasized. It is not re- 
garded by departments of mathematics or departments of physics 
or history as their function to prepare teachers for their duties. 
Teaching is thought of by academic people either as a transient oc- 
cupation or as a profession for which one is endowed by nature, into 
which one enters because of personal tastes, and in which one is 
able to succeed without any special preparation. 

Members of departments or schools of education and of the 
faculties of teachers’ colleges deplore the attitude of members of 
academic departments and have conscientiously tried in the inter- 
ests of improved education to meet the situation by redoubling their 
efforts to supply teachers-in-preparation with the courses which 
they need. Indeed, it may be said that those who promote the pro- 
fessional training of teachers have devoted themselves so energeti- 
cally to their tasks that they have consumed far too much of the 
time and energy of prospective teachers in pursuing courses in 
education or so-called “professionalized courses” in subject-matter 
lines. 

The proposal which I have to offer in the interests of a higher 
level of education of teachers cuts across all these traditions and 
established practices. The time has come when all departments must 
be drawn into sympathetic co-operation in the education of teach- 
ers. 

In order to make concrete the program which I advocate, let me 
refer to the history and present method of teacher preparation at 
the University of Chicago. Twenty-six years ago this institution 
had a separate school of education. The School of Education in- 
cluded in its organization an undergraduate college with depart- 
ments of history, English, mathematics, art, home economics, and 
the rest. The College of Education had its own entrance require- 
ments and its own requirements for the baccalaureate degree. 

The faculty of the School of Education was convinced that this 
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traditional form of organization was wrong and began gradually to 
do away with the College of Education. The departments of art and 
home economics were transferred to the academic division of the 
University on the ground that art and home economics should be 
offered to all students, not merely to those who are preparing to 
teach. 

Students who presented themselves for registration in the College 
of Education because they were intending to teach academic sub- 
jects were advised to register in the liberal-arts college and to get 
their subject-matter courses there, coming back to the courses in 
education merely to fill in minor sequences. By this process of re- 
ferring students to academic courses, the attendance on the College 
of Education was reduced to the vanishing point, and finally the 
College was abolished. The Department of Education and its lab- 
oratory schools are all that remain of the separate organization. 

The next step was more difficult to accomplish but was finally 
taken by the Senate of the University. A University committee on 
the preparation of teachers was created with a chairman who has 
no connection with the Department of Education and a membership 
made up of representatives of all the departments in the University 
which are in any way related to teaching. This University com- 
mittee has charge of the students who formerly were registered in 
the College of Education and of many others who in the early days 
of separatism did not take courses in education. 

The Department of Education co-operates with the University 
committee by giving certain undergraduate courses in education, 
but it is no longer responsible for subject-matter courses or for 
special-methods courses. These are provided by the academic de- 
partments. 

Since the peculiar functions of a separate school of education were 
thus absorbed by a University committee, the School of Education 
as a division of the University was abolished. This action left only 
the Department of Education, which is now included within the 
Division of the Social Sciences. 

It is not especially in place to comment here at length on the ad- 
vantages of this arrangement for the Department of Education. As 
a matter of fact, the Department is now on exactly the same footing 
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with respect to graduate work as any other department in the Uni- 
versity. It is not necessary to adopt special designations for the ad- 
vanced degrees in education because the Graduate School persecutes 
or otherwise discriminates against graduate students in education. 
Freed from the necessity of consuming much of their energy in the 
administration of vocational training of prospective teachers, mem- 
bers of the Department can devote themselves to a larger extent to 
scientific studies in their field. The Department has gained much by 
acquiring its present status within the University. 

The reference to the Chicago organization is introduced for the 
purpose of giving concreteness to the contention that the preparation 
of teachers will never be of the highest level until something similar 
to that organization becomes general. If students of French are told 
by their French teachers that education courses are of no value and 
if teachers of education tell their students that members of the 
French department are wholly ignorant about the problems of teach- 
ing, there will result a downfall of the academic structure which is 
the fate of all houses divided against themselves. It is hardly neces- 
sary to reinforce this assertion by reference to the bitter antipathies 
which frequently arise between academic departments and depart- 
ments of education. 

More serious than mere antipathies between departments are 
the losses which result from lack of interdepartmental co-operation. 
I take it that no one will contend seriously that all the good sugges- 
tions about organizing instruction in French or physics can be 
generated by a single member of the faculty of a school of education 
or by the whole faculty of a school of education. If the whole de- 
partment of French or the whole department of physics can by any 
device be induced to take an interest in the preparation of teachers 
and if, in addition, the department of education can contribute with- 
out controversy to improved school administration and instruction, 
the gain will obviously be great. 

I have been asked by members of the faculties of other institutions 
whether the present plan of organization in the University of Chi- 
cago is not likely to be wrecked by the indifference of the academic 
departments or by what is perhaps still worse, their erratic views. 
My answer to this question is twofold. In the first place, I see no 
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indications that the plan involves hazards as great as those which 
were encountered under the earlier system. In the second place, I 
am convinced that in the future all departments in all institutions 
will cultivate a broader knowledge about educational problems and 
procedures. As grounds for this conviction, I cite the report on the 
reorganization of secondary-school mathematics made by a com- 
mittee of the Mathematical Association of America, the report of 
the Classical Investigation, and the report of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study. It would be preposterous for members of depart- 
ments of education to say that these reports are irrelevant or indica- 
tive of lack of interest in teaching. The fact is that the academic 
world is moving rapidly in the direction of a keen general interest in 
the better solution of teaching problems. Indeed, some years ago a 
committee was organized by the American Association of University 
Professors for the specific purpose of preparing a report on teaching. 
It seems to me that all who are interested in the problems of instruc- 
tion should rejoice in these facts and should encourage academic de- 
partments to go even further than they have gone up to this time. 

Even more significant than the appointment of the committee 
of the American Association of University Professors and the pub- 
lication of its report is the appearance of a recent book by Dean 
Fernandus Payne, of Indiana University, addressed to teachers.’ 
Dean Payne has long been one of the bitterest critics of departments 
of education. He was a member of the committee of the American 
Association of University Professors and could not refrain from 
venting his spleen against education on every possible occasion. The 
book which he has written is a real contribution to educational litera- 
ture. To be sure, it contains some of the typical slurs which Dean 
Payne delights in casting at those of us in education with whom he 
has had to associate. Furthermore, it is not clear how far the good 
qualities of his book are due to his collaborator. The main point is 
that here is a book which could not have been written ten years ago. 
Dean Payne has been educated by his own attacks on education, 
and in his mellowing old age he is gradually becoming eligible for 
membership in the fraternity of those who give professional courses 


' Fernandus Payne and Evelyn Wilkinson Spieth, An Open Letter to College Teachers. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Principia Press, Inc., 1935. 
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in education. One can hope that in due time all who have attacked 
education in the past will become authors of books on teaching. 

It has long been my personal creed that the best way to secure 
co-operation among discordant factors in society is to throw re- 
sponsibility for reform squarely on those who have been most dis- 
turbing, most menacing to the peace of the group. Even if it is 
necessary for the cause to suffer for a time by the drastic measures 
which have to be taken in order to bring the rebels into camp, the 
end is worth the trouble. I am quite sure that the members of 
academic departments can be interested in the problems of teaching 
and in the training of teachers. I do not believe that university 
organization should be such as to interfere with the cultivation of 
this interest. 

It may seem to some of you that I have consumed too much of the 
time of a joint session discussing the problems of departments of 
education. It is my judgment that the same principle applies to 
separate teachers’ collegés that applies to educational divisions of 
- universities and liberal-arts colleges. 

Certainly the time is at hand when the teachers’ colleges of the 
country will have to make radical changes in their curriculums be- 
cause of the extension of the period of residence of students to four 
years. The question which will have to be answered is whether the 
professional courses or the general academic courses are to receive 
major emphasis. If it is true that the education courses in universi- 
ties and liberal-arts colleges should be condensed so as to cover the 
ground in a limited number of hours, the same possibilities of eco- 
nomical and more effective organization of education courses exist 
in teachers’ colleges. The extended curriculum of teachers’ colleges 
ought to open the opportunity to prospective teachers of broadening 
their intellectual horizons. Students in teachers’ colleges should take 
courses in science and literature not merely with a view to retailing 
later in schools what they have learned in college but for the purpose 
of acquiring the attitude toward all subjects which comes from a 
comprehensive education. 

The idea that an elementary-school teacher can be prepared for 
his or her own work merely by reviewing spelling, arithmetic, and 
geography is fortunately outmoded. The elementary-school teacher 
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has just as much need of the modern point of view which is supplied 
by science and just as much need of a sound critical understanding 
of literature as has the high-school teacher. 

Nor is the necessity for organizing scholarly departments in aca- 
demic subjects in teachers’ colleges to be thought of as arising solely 
as a result of the demands of the extended curriculum. The scholarly 
ideals and standards of teachers’ colleges are in need of improvement, 
and improvement will come most surely if there is developed within 
each institution a community of scholars. Varied interests within 
the faculty are essential to the highest development of the intel- 
lectual life of a college or school of any grade. The teachers’ colleges 
of this country will miss the best opportunity for public service if 
they try to spin out so-called “professional courses” and do not 
emphasize general education. 

The contention which I am presenting becomes an argument with 
regard to a topic which was not assigned to me by the chairman of 
this meeting. I was not asked to discuss the curriculum of teachers’ 
colleges. I shall take the liberty, however, of making two comments 
which issue from what I have said. First, I am persuaded that the 
contents of courses in education are in need of immediate and drastic 
revision. Second, it is time for those who are interested in education 
as a professional subject to stop complaining because members of 
other academic departments criticize them. The policy of separa- 
tism, which is traditional and has far too often been favored by 
those responsible for the preparation of teachers, is fatal. No one 
ought to be more eager to avoid separatism than those who are pre- 
paring teachers to give instruction in subject matters which lie out- 
side the department of education. 


HIGH-SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT OF 
ACCELERATED PUPILS 


WALTER L. WILKINS 
University of Notre Dame 


The desirability of using pedagogical acceleration as a means of 
meeting, at least partially, the problem of the superior pupil has 
again been emphasized by significant studies from the University of 
Buffalo.t The scholastic achievements of younger students in that 
university were superior, as were those of the students at Harvard 
University reported in a study over twenty years ago.” The present 
study supplies additional information tending to show that pupils 
who are accelerated in the elementary school achieve more than 
satisfactorily in the secondary school. Through the co-operation of 
the school officials of Chicago, Kansas City (Missouri), Wichita 
(Kansas), East St. Louis (Illinois), Evanston (Illinois), and Kenil- 
worth (Illinois), data were obtained for a group of 282 pupils (122 
boys and 160 girls) in the last year of high school. All were chosen by 
the single criterion of graduation at least one month before the age of 
seventeen. At the time of graduation the group ranged in age from 
fifteen years and five months to sixteen years and eleven months. 
That only 282 pupils of these ages could be found in the rather com- 
plete sampling of high schools in these large communities is some 
evidence that acceleration, although advocated by such educators as 
Freeman, Holmes, and others,3 is not at present widely practiced. 

Many factors besides success in high school enter into the general 

t Edward S. Jones (editor), Studies in Articulation of High School and College, Series 
I. University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. IX. Buffalo, New York: University of Buffalo, 
1934. 

2H. W. Holmes, ‘Youth and the Dean: The Relation between Academic Disci- 
pline, Scholarship, and Age of Entrance to College,” Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
XXI (June, 1913), 599-610. 

3 The literature on this subject is reviewed by Paul A. Witty and Laroy W. Wilkins, 
“The Status of Acceleration or Grade Skipping as an Administrative Practice,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XIX (May, 1933), 321-46. 
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question of whether acceleration should be practiced in caring for 
superior pupils in a lock-step educational ladder. Data on the social 
adjustments, interests, health, and personality of these pupils were 
gathered, but the present article deals only with the academic suc- 
cess of these pupils in the high school. 

The average number of half-grades skipped (or in some instances 
completed in half the ordinary time) was 1.5. For the Kansas City 
schools, where pupils graduate from high school at the end of eleven 
years of ordinary schooling, the average was only one; for the other 
schools in the study the average number of half-grades skipped was 
two. Only thirty-three of the group (thirteen boys and twenty girls) 
had completed high school in three and one-half years; only six (four 
boys and two girls) had completed the high school in three years. It 
is clear, therefore, that most of the acceleration occurred in the ele- 
mentary school. 

Data based on intelligence-test scores were available for 207 of 
these cases (118 girls and 89 boys). The Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability was given to all but thirty-two of these pupils, and 
these thirty-two were tested with the Psychological Examination of 
the American Council on Education. The scores of 3.5 per cent of 
the pupils were below the median scores for twelfth-grade pupils. 
All the other pupils were brighter than the average high-school 
Senior, 27.9 per cent being in the highest twentieth, 44.5 per cent in 
the highest tenth, and 69.4 per cent in the highest quarter of the 
distribution of usual Senior scores. These data indicate that acceler- 
ated pupils, who by the very fact of their rapid progress through 
school give evidence of the ease with which they master school work, 
probably do so because of superior intelligence, even though Ter- 
man’ and Witty? have shown that superior intelligence alone does not 
insure rapid progress in school. Terman’s group had an average in- 
telligence quotient of about 150 and an average progress quotient of 
114, and Witty’s pupils had about the same. Data on mental ages 

t Lewis M. Terman and Others, Genetic Studies of Genius: I. Mentaland Physical 
Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children; III. The Promise of Youth. Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford University Press, 1925 and 1930. 


2Paul A. Witty, A Study of One Hundred Gifted Children. University of Kansas 
Bulletin of Education, Vol. II, No. 7. Lawrence, Kansas: Bureau of School Service 
and Research, University of Kansas, 1930. 
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of the accelerated group in this study add to the evidence of the su- 
periority of accelerated pupils; the average mental age of the group 
was eighteen years and one month, with a range from sixteen years 
and one month to nineteen years and six months. Intelligence quo- 
tients were not computed for these pupils because the meaningful- 
ness of this measure is generally doubted in the case of Seniors in 
high school. 

The averages of the school marks were obtained from official 
transcripts either made out or countersigned by the principals of the 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE MARKS OF ACCELERATED HIGH- 
SCHOOL PUPILS FOR SIX SEMESTERS OF ENGLISH, TWO SE- 
MESTERS OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, AND FIRST FOUR 
SEMESTERS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Pupils in Pupils in 
Subject Eleven-Grade | Twelve-Grade All Pupils 
System Systems 


89.4 89.1 
2 89.3 


89.5 
90.3 
Foreign language: 
Boys (104) : 87.7 
Girls (121) . 88.8 


schools. Nearly all the accelerated pupils (270) had studied three 
years of English, a few less (254) had had algebra, and nearly as many 
(225) had had Latin or a modern foreign language. Average marks 
were transmuted into percentages in order that there might be a 
basis for comparison from school to school. Marks for the first six 
semesters of English, for the two semesters of elementary algebra, 
and for the first four semesters of foreign language were used. (As 
Latin was the most common language, it was used wherever a pupil 
had credits in more than one language.) The average percentage 
marks are given in Table I. The averages of the Kansas City boys 
and girls are given separately for the reason that they presumably 
take these subjects about a year earlier than do children in twelve- 
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grade school systems, although in this group the Kansas City chil- 
dren were only about eight months younger, on the average, than 
the Chicago group with equal acceleration. Unfortunately, marks 
are not available for control pupils, but the data, partial although 
they are, indicate definitely that accelerated pupils get along very 
well indeed so far as their studies are concerned. The comment may 
be made that in schools where some attention is paid to the princi- 
ples of marking, as is done in every school included in this study, a 
consistent average of 89 is earned only by a superior student. The 
averages given in the table would mean more if it had been possible 
to compute standard deviations for these marks, but this calcula- 
tion was rendered impossible by the fact that for some schools marks 
were translated into percentages by using translations supplied by 
the schools. It is interesting to note that in the case of the acceler- 
ated eleven-grade pupils (Kansas City) 17 per cent of all grades 
earned by the pupils were E, the highest grade possible; 36 per cent 
were S, or superior; 39 per cent were M, or average; 7.5 per cent 
were I, or inferior; and less than 1 per cent were F, or failure. These 
figures seem to indicate that pupils accelerated in the elementary 
school are not at all likely to fail in their high-school work on ac- 
count of their previous rapid progress. 

Data on scholastic success are also available from absolute rank- 
ings of these pupils in their graduating classes. The ranks from 
schools of different sizes were equated by turning all ranks into hun- 
dredths. The data in Table II show that the accelerated pupils do 
not always rank at the top of their classes. Accelerated pupils, ac- 
cording to these figures, rank above average in the classes in which 
they graduate—about twenty percentile steps, on the average. In 
many of the schools the highest ranks were earned by accelerated 
pupils; a few ranked first, second, or third. One pupil was first in a 
class of more than four hundred; another (a negro girl) was first in 
a class of more than two hundred. While it has long been known 
that an easy way to pick out the brightest child in a schoolroom is to 
find the youngest,’ these data show that the youngest child in the 
class is not likely to be the child with the best school record. 


* Terman used this method to facilitate the finding of children to be given tests in 
the selection of his original gifted group. 
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A careful examination of the school records of these young high- 
school Seniors revealed that only fourteen pupils (six boys and eight 
girls) had at any time failed a semester’s work, these fourteen having 
failed eighteen semesters’ work. The greatest number of failing pu- 
pils came from Chicago high schools. Comparison with Rogers’ data 
on failures in the Chicago schools shows that accelerated pupils suc- 
ceed well in their studies, in the judgment of their teachers. In 1926 
Rogers reported that the percentage of subject failures in the Chica- 
go high schools was 12.4.7 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE RANKS IN HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS OF 112 
ACCELERATED BOYS AND 140 ACCELERATED GIRLS 


AVERAGE RANK (IN 100)* 


Boys Girls Both 


Pupils in eleven-grade system} 29.7 32-5 
Pupils in twelve-grade sys- 
24.3 28.0 26.3 


27.1 31.8 


* Highest rank is r. 
IMPLICATIONS 


One of the most difficult problems of the school is to provide stim- 
ulating work for the “gifted” or very superior pupils, those few pu- 
pils whose abilities are not challenged by the ordinary school work. 
Ability grouping has been generally tried and found useful, but it 
has not produced the gains in achievement on the part of the su- 
perior pupils which were hoped for. Too frequently the able groups 
in three-track plans are merely given more work, not more chal- 
lenging work. As Freeman put it a number of years ago: 

The real distinction is between the adjustment which merely aims at saving 


time and the adjustment which aims at securing for the gifted an opportunity 
to do work at a higher intellectual level The work of the advanced grades 


t Don C. Rogers, “A Study of Pupil Failures and Subject Failures in Chicago,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XIV (November, 1926), 247-55. 
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is intellectually superior because the method which is pursued and the content 
are superior to those of the lower grades." 


Freeman points out that difficulties in intellectual adjustment 
need not be expected as a result of acceleration, and the data pre- 
sented in this article bear him out. He warns that there are dangers 
from the point of view of social adjustment. Data on the social ad- 
justment of this group of accelerated pupils have been secured and 
will be presented in an article to appear in a later number of the 
School Review. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, when acceleration is practiced 
wisely—that is, when careful individual study, including appraisal of 
physical, mental, and educational growth, and of emotional stability 
and social maturity, has been made of each child to be accelerated— 
the results from the standpoint of the intellectual adjustment of the 
accelerated pupils will, in general, be decidedly good. 


t Frank N. Freeman, “The Treatment of the Gifted Child in the Light of the Sci- 
entific Evidence,”’ Elementary School Journal, XXIV (May, 1924), 66t. 


VARIATIONS AMONG HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS IN 
PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE MEASURES 


RUTH E. ECKERT 
University of Buffalo 


HENRY C. MILLS 
University of Rochester 


Extensive analyses of the achievement of secondary-school pupils 
have been made as one approach in a general study of the articula- 
tion of high school and college. Various patterns of performance 
have been detailed in these investigations, such as the activities and 
interests of pupils who do generally superior academic work as con- 
trasted with those of pupils who are mediocre or inferior in class- 
room situations, and the distinctive characteristics of individuals 
who do significantly better work in one school subject than in an- 
other.’ The present report is concerned with another problem of this 
same general type, namely, the differentiation of pupils whose 
achievement in high school is definitely above, as contrasted with 
pupils whose performance falls distinctly below, the level of work 
suggested by their scores on scholastic-aptitude tests. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 

The present investigation studied 442 high-school Seniors in the 
college-entrance curriculum in Buffalo high schools. Various tests of 
achievement, interest, and attitude were given to these pupils, as 
well as an extensive personnel questionnaire. High-school records, 
including both teachers’ marks and marks on the New York Re- 
gents’ examinations, were obtained in order that a complete picture 
of each participant might be secured. 

The measure of achievement used in the selection of cases was the 
average mark on the Regents’ examinations. This average was an 

t Ruth E. Eckert and Henry C. Mills, “Patterns of High School Performance,” 


Studies in the Articulation of High School and College, Series II. University of Buffalo 
Studies, Vol. XI, No. 4. Buffalo, New York: University of Buffalo, 1936. 
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index to the quality of the pupil’s work on the ten to fourteen state 
examinations, each of three hours’ length, that the pupil had taken 
during his high-school course. The reliability of this average is esti- 
mated at .93,' which compares favorably with that of the best 
achievement tests. Its validity is shown by the correlations of this 
measure with college success (the correlations ranging from .61 to 
.73), the relation being higher than that between college success and 
scores on scholastic-aptitude tests or between college success and 
teachers’ marks. A lengthened form of the opposites test of the Psy- 
chological Examination of the American Council on Education func- 
tioned as a measure of promise. The reliability of this test, deter- 
mined by the split-half method and stepped up by the Spearman- 
Brown formula, is .92, and the correlation is .78 between this test 
and the score on the American Council Psychological Examination 
which had been administered two years earlier to a majority of these 
pupils.” 

Although there is a substantial correlation (.68) between scores on 
this aptitude test and the Regents’ averages, some pupils achieve 
considerably above or below what might be expected from their 
test performance. All these differences do not merit analysis because 
with fallible instruments some may represent merely chance fluctua- 
tions, the true scores on the two measures being the same. Kelley’s 
formula? was therefore employed to determine the proportion of 
genuine differences, and the value yielded indicated that 36 per cent 
of the variations between aptitude and performance measures were 
greater than chance would allow. Accordingly, 18 per cent of the 
cases at either end of the distribution of differences were selected for 
study, the mean difference in standard scores being +1.15 for 

« Since reliability coefficients do not exist for the Regents’ examinations, the relia- 
bility of the geometry examination, which showed the greatest dispersion of scores, was 
estimated at .85, and the others were computed by assuming that the variance of the 


errors of measurement were the same for every subject. The individual reliability coef- 
ficients were then combined by the usual formula for the correlation of sums. 

2 The opposites test was selected because it was more highly related to academic suc- 
cess than were scores on the entire battery included in the American Council examina- 
tion. 

3 Truman L. Kelley, “A New Method for Determining the Significance of Differences 
in Intelligence and Achievement Scores,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XIV (Sep- 
tember, 1923), 321-33. 
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Group I (including the pupils whose Regents’ averages were higher 
than their scores on the American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion) and —1.19 for Group II (comprised of the pupils whose scores 
on the American Council Psychological Examination were higher 
than their Regents’ averages). 

Although these cases deviate widely from predictions based on the 
entire population of the study, there is a surprisingly high correla- 
tion between the Regents’ averages and scores on the American 
Council Psychological Examination when each group is considered 
separately (.91 for Group I and .88 for Group II). The difference be- 
tween the two groups lies in the constant in the regression equation, 
an indicator of the level of performance. Thus, when the appropriate 
regression equations are used for predicting the school success of two 
individuals who made the same score (35) on the American Council 
Psychological Examination but who belonged in different groups, the 
estimated Regents’ average in one case is 90.02 and in the other 76.39 
—a difference sufficient to identify the first individual as a very supe- 
rior student and the other as below average in his school work. 
Whether this variation is to be attributed to some innate difference 
in drive, to the type of school morale engendered by early education- 


al experiences, to home background, to health, to study habits, or to 
a different emphasis on recreational activities is unknown. A survey 
of all the data available for the two groups, of which these two indi- 
viduals are representative, should aid in detecting factors that may 
account for the pronounced divergences in performance. 


COMPARISON OF THE TWO GROUPS 

Academic ability and aptitude.—The standing of these two groups 
on various measures of ability, aptitude, and personality are set forth 
in Table I. The sex composition of these groups is interesting; girls 
predominate in the classification based on performance in excess of 
promise and the sexes are about equally represented in the “un- 
motivated” category.’ On one of the criterion scores, the Regents’ 
average, the pupils in Group I rank just below the mean for superior 
students, while on the other, American Council Psychological Ex- 


* To conserve space, results are not reported by sexes. While the boys rather uni- 
formly scored higher on aptitude and achievement measures, the direction of the differ- 
ences was so consistent for the two groups as to make summation of results justifiable. 
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COMPARISON OF GROUPS* SHOWING SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 
IN INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 


Measure 


Group I 
(Regents’ 
Average above 
Score on 
American 
Council 


Group II 
(Score on 
American 
Council 
Examination 
above Regents’ 


Difference 
Divided by 
Standard 
Error of 
Difference 


Examination) Average) 


Academic ability and aptitude: 

Average mark on Regents’ examinations. 

Score on opposites test of American 
Council Psychological Examination. . . 

Average mark on Regents’ examinations 
in language 

Average mark on Regents’ examinations 
in social studies 

Average mark on Regents’ examinations 
in mathematics and science 

Rank in high-school class (centile score) . 

N pin of units of credit earned in high 


84.2 75-4 .76 


23.4 


81.6 
85.9 


82.8 
76.0 


16.9 
Score on Iowa High School Content Ex- 
amination (English) 
Score on Iowa High School Content Ex- 
amination (history) 
Educational history: 
Average age at high-school graduation 
(in years and months) 
Percentage of pupils accelerated in ele- 
mentary school 
—— of pupils retarded in high 


Home background: 
Percentage of American-born fathers... . 
Percentage of American-born mothers... 
Number of children in family 
Rank of pupil among children in family. 
Score on socio-economic statust 

Study habits: 
Score on study-habits questionnaire 
Colgate studiousness index 
Weekly number of hours of study at 


.38 
.88 
15 
.06 


.85 
.89 


.48 


Weekly number of hours of study at home 14 


* The number of cases is practically eastent. for all measures presented. Group I consists of 29 boys 
and 51 girls, and Group II of 37 boys and 43 girls. 

t Measured by the Occupational Classification Scale. See Phillip Justin Rulon, The Sound Motion Pic- 
ture in Science Teaching, pp. 113-20. Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. XX. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1933. 
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70.9 9.96 
40.1 10.26 
16.3 2.65 
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33.5 1.04 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Measure 


Group I 
(Regents’ 
Average above 
Score on 
American 
Council 
Examination) 


Group II 
(Score on 
American 
Council 
Examination 
above Regents’ 
Average) 


Difference 
Divided by 
Standard 
Error of 
Difference 


Attitudes and personality: 
Score on Neumann Test of International 
Attitudes 
Score on modified Zyve’s Stanford Scien- 
tific Aptitude Testt 
Score on scale of opinions and convictions 
Score on Willoughby Revision of Thurs- 
tone Personality Schedule 
Recreational interests: 
Score on recreational-interest blank 
Average number of club memberships. .. . 
Average number of club offices held.... 
Average number of athletic teams in 
which membership was held 
—- number of athletic-team offices 
d 


3-63 0.56 


0.73 
1.94 


0.46 
0.34 
3-24 
3-83 


0.28 


1.85 


t Only the more general sections that test the presence of a scientific point of view were used. 


amination scores, they rate a little above inferior students.’ In the 
case of individuals whose aptitude scores surpass their actual 
achievement, the pattern is almost exactly reversed. Analyses ac- 
cording to achievement on the Regents’ examinations in various 
fields show that marks in mathematics and science give a clearer in- 
dication of a pupil’s tendency to fall into one of these two problem 
groups than marks in other fields, and this trend is corroborated by 
data on subject interests presented later. 

That rank in high-school class, a measure based on day-by-day 
classroom performance, gives as good a differentiation as the Re- 
gents’ criterion score is evidence of the importance which teachers 
attach to whatever the traits are that differentiate these two groups. 
The English and the history sections of the Iowa High School Con- 
tent Examination, on the other hand, are valueless in a situation in 
which intelligence-test scores do not follow the same trend as school 
marks. While the present “motivated”? group completed more 

* Comparisons here are based on the classification of pupils as superior, average, or 


inferior on the basis of their performance on the Regents’ examination alone. See Ruth 
E. Eckert and Henry C. Mills, op. cit. 
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courses in high school than the contrasted group, the difference is not 
nearly so striking as the difference discovered when generally supe- 
rior and inferior pupils are compared. The “motivated” pupils make 
higher marks in the courses that they take, but there does not seem 
to be the breadth of interest that characterizes the able pupil who is 
also bright as measured by intelligence tests. 

Educational history —Among the various types of data on educa- 
tional history presented in Table I, age at high-school graduation 
yields a significant difference, pupils in the higher-achievement cate- 
gory being, on the average, five months younger than those in the 
contrasted group. The rate of elementary-school progress tends to 
vary with intelligence-test level, whereas during the secondary- 
school period the length of time required to complete a course har- 
monizes with what is known concerning classroom and examination 
performance. A study of the time lost because of illness yielded such 
similar results for the two groups that differences in the rate of prog- 
ress cannot be attributed to health difficulties. 

Educational and vocational plans.—With respect both to college 
plans and vocational objectives, pupils who have done well on the 
Regents’ examinations show some advantage over the other group." 
More of the former are interested in courses that lead to academic 
degrees, and a much higher proportion are endeavoring to win schol- 
arships to carry out their purpose. On Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Blank (boys) and Manson’s Occupational Interest Blank for Women 
(girls), such pupils show a closer coincidence between professional 
objectives and a pattern of interests characterizing persons now em- 
ployed in those fields than do other pupils. Again, while single trends 
are not conclusive, the impression grows that those who achieve be- 
yond the level anticipated from aptitude tests are more purposeful or 
more direct in their aims than are the majority of pupils. 

Home background.—Differences in the birthplaces of fathers and 
mothers are not entirely reliable, but their direction runs counter to 
the theory that pupils who do well in school but who show up poorly 
on intelligence tests have been handicapped in the latter instance by 
language difficulties due to foreign parentage. Number of children 
in the family and birth order reveal nothing concerning the proba- 


* Tabular results are not given on these items because of the number of points in- 
volved. Differences are not mentioned, however, unless they are at least twice the size 
of their standard errors. 
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bilities of a pupil’s falling into one group or the other, and socio-eco- 
nomic status is only slightly higher for the motivated group. Data 
not given here on the schooling of parents and on religious affiliations 
also fail to provide a clue as to why these pupils react differently to 
their school work. 

Study habits—The nearest approach to genuinely variant traits 
were items concerned with study habits. Total scores on the study- 
habits questionnaire employed in this study revealed more efficient 
study procedures on the part of the achievers, and an item analysis 
served to outline these differences in some detail.' Thus, the pupil 
who is superior in achievement tends to be more methodical in his 
work, for he takes outline notes, investigates the meaning of unfa- 
miliar words, and gets his lessons thoroughly from day to day. There 
is a greater degree of purposefulness evident in his activities; he sets 
a goal for each study period, gets at his lessons at the first opportu- 
nity after they have been assigned, and keeps working on a problem 
until it is solved. The essential elements of the picture—a conscien- 
tious, persevering attitude toward school work rather than emphasis 
on the practice of certain specific techniques—are identical with 
those that characterize individuals selected solely on the basis of 
school superiority. Intelligence apparently plays but a minor réle in 
these dynamics of study. The Colgate studiousness index, based on 
the replies on Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank, was available for 
the boys only, and comparisons with other measures were therefore 
impossible. The variation of forty points in average score is suffi- 
ciently great, however, to indicate that some distinctive character- 
istics of these two groups are synthesized in this measure. While 
trends on the amount of time spent in study each week show the 
anticipated direction of differences, the results are not conclusive. 
The variation between the two groups is probably much more a 
function of the manner in which they utilize their study time. 

Interests in particular subjects—Data on subject interests not giv- 
en in the table show that various types of mathematics courses dis- 
tinguish the two groups most accurately, more interest being dis- 
played in each instance by those superior in school work. The next 

t Henry C. Mills, Ruth E. Eckert, and Muriel W. Williams in “Study Habits of 


High-School Pupils” (School Review, XLII [December, 1934], 755-61) give a more com- 
plete report on the types of items included and the reliability of the blazik. 
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largest difference (bookkeeping) is closely allied to this preference 
for mathematics. Ancient languages, which in another comparison 
of superior and inferior pupils heads the list of significant differences,’ 
now ranks sixth. The dominant position of mathematics here, cou- 
pled with the discriminating character of the average mark on the 
Regents’ examinations in mathematics and science, probably indi- 
cates that successful work in these fields demands such traits as effort 
and long-time application to a greater extent than it demands verbal 
intelligence. 

Attitudes and personality.—Results on three measures of attitudes 
—the Neumann Test of International Attitudes, a modified form of 
Zyve’s Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test, and an opinions and con- 
victions scale designed by the writers to measure attitudes on vari- 
ous social and economic problems—show that such measures are 
singularly lacking in differentiating power in the present situation. 
This aspect of the pattern of superiority, which is very evident in the 
case of pupils who have high marks and are also bright as measured 
by intelligence tests, fails to show up when pupils are studied who do 
superior work but who rank lower on intelligence tests. Willoughby’s 
Revision of the Thurstone Personality Schedule also reveals no reli- 
able difference, the slight tendency toward emotional instability that 
holds for generally superior pupils being absent in the present in- 
stance. 

Recreational interests.—A recreational-interest blank, based on 
self-ratings of the degree of participation in various activities, is like- 
wise of little value in distinguishing pupils. When, however, such 
interests are measured by actual participation in school-sponsored or- 
ganizations, genuine differences appear. The “motivated” group not 
only engages in a larger number of activities, but its members are 
also more frequently elected to posts of leadership. Some interests 
which characterize generally superior pupils, such as publications 
and debate, are not so important here, probably because these pupils 
lack the verbal facility of the former group. In the present study 
academic clubs and club officership yield the most decisive differences. 
These pupils evidently step into positions of responsibility with ease 
but do not show the breadth of intellectual interests exhibited by in- 
dividuals who rank high on both aptitude and achievement measures. 

* Ruth E. Eckert and Henry C. Mills, op. cit. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Pupils whose performance on Regents’ examinations was better 
than might have been anticipated from their scores on a scholastic- 
aptitude test were contrasted with pupils whose achievement fell sig- 
nificantly below the level suggested by the scholastic-aptitude test. 
The following conclusions resulted from a study of various types of 
data which might explain this variation in academic motivation. 

1. Teachers’ marks, as reflected in rank in high-school class, yield 
as clear a differentiation as the criterion, performance on the Re- 
gents’ examinations, whereas so-called “achievement tests” do not 
distinguish the groups—an evidence of the dependence of such meas- 
ures on verbal intelligence. Performance in mathematics and science 
courses is somewhat more indicative of scholastic application than 
are marks in other fields, and the pupils’ statements of their inter- 
ests in special subjects coincide with this trend. 

2. Data on home background and health are without value in ex- 
plaining these variations in performance. A higher degree of purpose- 
fulness on the part of the achievers seems to be reflected in rate of 
educational progress, as well as in college and vocational plans. 

3. Attitudes on social problems are closely similar for the two 
groups—a result showing that pupils who are superior in class work 
but not on scholastic-aptitude tests think in a more conventional 
manner than do pupils who are distinguished on both measures. The 
“motivated” pupils also show nothing of the sensitivity in emotional 
organization that marks many brilliant students. While the recrea- 
tional activities of the achievers exceed those of the low-achieving 
pupils and while the achievers hold positions of responsibility rather 
frequently, still they do not show the breadth of interest and the in- 
tellectual versatility that characterize the generally superior student. 

4. Measures of studiousness yield some of the clearest differences 
encountered in the present study. There is definite evidence that 
the more motivated pupils have clearer academic goals than have the 
poorer pupils and that they organize their work to better advantage. 
Most of the differentiating characteristics call for sustained effort, 
which, if these self-estimates are valid, may well be the fundamental 
difference between these two groups. 
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PROJECTED VISUAL AIDS IN VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE IN IOWA 


A. H. HAUSRATH 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa 


The state of Iowa has a considerable investment in two extensive 
libraries of visual materials for projection purposes. One of these li- 
braries and loan services is located at the University of Iowa at 
Iowa City and the other at Iowa State College at Ames. Both serv- 
ices spare no effort in making their materials available to schools on 
a small rental-fee basis. The libraries of these loan services are heav- 
ily weighted with materials of an agricultural nature, but a number 
of the state leaders in agricultural education have believed that the 
teachers of vocational agriculture are not making any great use of 
projected visual aids in their teaching. The study reported in this 
article was undertaken to determine how much use of projected 
visual aids was made by vocational-agriculture teachers in the high 
schools of Iowa during the school year 1934-35 and to discover, if 
possible, some of the reasons for the conditions found to exist. 

A questionnaire was sent to each of the 109 departments of voca- 
tional agriculture in the state in 1934-35 asking instructors to indi- 
cate what visual-projection equipment and projection-room facili- 
ties were available to them, the number of times each type of pro- 
jector was used in class work, and the reasons why visual aids were 
not used more frequently. Returns were received from ninety-eight 
departments. A few instructors had left the work and information 
about their departments was not available, and a few other instruc- 
tors did not return the questionnaire. There is no reason to believe, 
however, that returns from these departments would have materially 
altered the results. 


AVAILABILITY AND USE OF PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 
Some type of projection equipment was available in 73 per cent of 
the schools studied. Data on the availability and use of projection 
equipment in the ninety-eight vocational-agriculture departments 
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are reported in Table I. The table shows that fifty-eight schools had 
stereopticons, thirty-nine of which did not use this type of equip- 
ment during the school year 1934-35. Twenty-two schools made use 
of stereopticons, including three schools which borrowed such pro- 
jectors. Thirty-eight per cent of the schools equipped with stereopti- 
cons used them a total of fifty-four times during the year, or an aver- 
age of two and a half times a school. Stereopticons were most often 
available, but motion-picture and film-strip projectors were most 
frequently used. 


TABLE I 


AVAILABILITY AND USE OF PROJECTION EQUIPMENT IN 1934-35 IN 98 
VOCATIONAL-AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENTS IN IOWA HIGH SCHOOLS 


NUMBER OF 


ScHOOLs OWNING ScHoots Usinc PERCENT- 
Times Usep 


AGE OF 


SCHOOLS 
TyPE OF 
Usinc 


PROJECTOR Number 
Number | Number Using 

Not Using] Using | but Not Equir- 

Owning 


Average 
MENT* 


Stereopticon 

35 millimeter mo- 
tion picture. ... 8 

Film strip 8 

16 millimeter mo- 
tion picture.... II 

I 


I 


* Computed by dividing the number of schools using the equipment by the number owning it. 


The popularity of the different types of projectors for class use is 
indicated in two ways: (1) by the percentage of schools using the 
available equipment and (2) by the average frequency with which 
each type of projector was used in the schools using it at all. The 
data in Table I show that the order of teacher preference was al- 
most in inverse relation to the types of projection equipment avail- 
able in the schools represented. Although the current popularity of 
projection equipment. was in the order of (1) sixteen-millimeter mo- 
tion picture, (2) film strip, (3) thirty-five-millimeter motion picture, 
(4) opaque projector, and (5) stereopticon, additional evidence indi- 
cated that the sixteen-millimeter motion picture, the film strip, and 
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the opaque projector were gaining, and the thirty-five—millimeter 
motion picture and the stereopticon were losing, in popularity for 
classroom use. 


PROJECTION ROOMS AND USE 
Although the opaque projector, when used at all, was used the 
greatest number of times during the year, half the schools so 
equipped reported no use of this aid in vocational-agriculture classes. 


TABLE II 


RELATION OF USE OF PROJECTION EQUIPMENT TO TYPE OF ROOM AVAILABLE 
FOR PROJECTION IN 98 VOCATIONAL-AGRICULTURE DE- 
PARTMENTS IN IOWA HIGH SCHOOLS 


- 135 mm. 16 mm. 
Motion Motion| Opaque 
Picture Picture 


Type of Room Available 
for Projection 


Classroom with dark opaque shades: 
Number of projectors available 
Number of projectors used 
Number of times used 

Special room, can be darkened: 
Number of projectors available 
Number of projectors used 
Number of times used 

School auditorium, can be darkened: 
Number of projectors available 
Number of projectors used 
Number of times used 

Classroom, cannot be darkened: 
Number of projectors available 
Number of projectors used 
Number of times used 

Non-school, community buildings, can be 
darkened: 

Number of projectors available 
Number of projectors used 
Number of times used 


ann ann 


The rooms available for projection purposes might be expected to 
influence this situation because satisfactory use of the opaque pro- 
jector requires a darker room than any other type of projector. The 
projection-room facilities available in the schools studied are indi- 
cated in Table II. These data indicate, but not conclusively because 
of low numbers of cases, that projection-room facilities have some 
bearing on the use of available projection equipment. Where the 
regular classroom could be darkened, half the instructors used all 
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available projection equipment. When instructors had to depend on 
a special room or auditorium that could be darkened, only about a 
third of the teachers used the available equipment. Some differences 
may be noted in the use of various types of projection equipment in 
the different types of rooms. 

The number of times that each type of projector was used indi- 
cates that adequate classroom facilities for projection affected the 
frequency of use. The available projection equipment was used an 
average of six times a year in the regular classrooms that could be 
darkened. In the special rooms the projection equipment was used 


TABLE III 


REASONS GIVEN BY VOCATIONAL-AGRICULTURE TEACHERS 
IN IOWA HIGH SCHOOLS FOR NOT USING PROJECTED 
VISUAL AIDS MORE EXTENSIVELY DURING 1934-35 


Frequency 
Reason of Mention 


No budget allowance for loan service 

Equipment not available 

Projection room unsatisfactory or not available 
Appropriate materials not available 

Educational value not worth trouble and expense 
Sources of projection materials not known 


an average of five times. School auditoriums and classrooms which 
could not be darkened restricted the use of projected visual aids. 

These data seem to indicate the following order of preferences for 
room facilities: (1) the teacher’s own classroom which can be con- 
veniently darkened, (2) a special room which can be darkened, (3) 
the school auditorium which can be darkened, and (4) the teacher’s 
own classroom which cannot be darkened. Non-school facilities do 
not seem to be conducive to the use of projection equipment. 


ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS TOWARD PROJECTED AIDS 


Not all teachers are equally favorable to the use of projected visu- 
al aids in their teaching. An attempt was made to determine the 
attitude of these vocational-agriculture teachers toward the use of 
projected visual aids, and their responses are tabulated in Table ITI. 
Judged on the basis of direct answers to the questions asked, the lack 
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of budget allowance for the rental of projected visual materials was 
the greatest obstacle, and the lack of projection equipment the next 
greatest obstacle, in the way of more extensive use of projected visu- 
al aids. The data shown in Table III are revealing, but the reports 
are probably more important for what they imply than for what they 
say. It is apparent that practically all these teachers of vocational 
agriculture considered the use of projected visual aids desirable in 
their teaching. Furthermore, practically all the teachers implied 
that they ought to have used projected visual aids more extensively 


than they did. 
SUMMARY 


Iowa schools with departments of vocational agriculture are poor- 
ly equipped for the use of projected visual aids. Suitable projection 
equipment is lacking, and room facilities are generally inadequate. 

Iowa teachers of vocational agriculture prefer the various types of 
projectors for visual aids in the following order: (1) sixteen-milli- 
meter motion picture, (2) film strip, (3) thirty-five—millimeter mo- 
tion picture, (4) opaque projector, and (5) stereopticon. The six- 
teen-millimeter motion picture, the film strip, and the opaque pro- 
jector seem to be increasing in popularity; the thirty-five—millimeter 
motion picture and the stereopticon, decreasing. 

The use of projected visual aids seems to be definitely related to 
the room facilities available for projection. Greatest use occurred in 
rooms that could be darkened in the following order: (1) regular 
classroom, (2) the special room, and (3) the auditorium. Projected 
aids were used to a limited extent in classrooms that could not be 
darkened. 

Vocational-agriculture teachers in Iowa indicated that they would 
like to use projected visual aids more frequently than they had dur- 
ing 1934-35 but that they were limited by lack of budgetary provi- 
sion for the small rental fees, even where equipment and room facil- 
ities were available. 

Many vocational-agriculture teachers, in their efforts to make pro- 
jected visual aids available to their classes, went to considerable 
trouble to borrow projection equipment and materials. In general, 
the Iowa vocational-agriculture teachers appear to believe that pro- 
jected visual aids contribute definitely to the educational outcomes 


of their class instruction. 


THE RELATION OF ACHIEVEMENT AND ATTEND- 
ANCE IN ONE HIGH SCHOOL 


CHARLES H. BUTLER 
University High School, University of Missouri 


Eleven years ago the writer of this article reported a limited in- 
vestigation of the relation between the scholastic achievement of 
pupils in one high school and the regularity of their attendance.' 
The records which were studied in that investigation covered only 
one semester and warranted no final pronouncement. The data, 
however, revealed a definite correspondence between the character 
of scholastic work, as indicated by school marks, and regularity of 
attendance. The follow-up study here reported was undertaken for 
the purpose of determining whether further investigation would veri- 
fy the earlier findings. 

The data used in the preparation of this report include all the rec- 
ords of marks and the corresponding attendance records in the Uni- 
versity High School of the University of Missouri during a period of 
five regular school years beginning in September, 1929, and ending 
in June, 1934. The records for the summer sessions of the years 
1930-34, inclusive, are also used. The marking periods averaged 
approximately five weeks in length, and the total number of marks 
included in the study is 23,958. These data constitute a much more 
extensive body of material than was available for the preliminary 
study, and the writer believes that the findings can be considered 
truly representative of a typical high-school situation. 

The marking system in use in this school consists of five basic 
letter marks: E (excellent), S (superior), M (medium), I (inferior), 
and F (failure). Any of these marks except F may be qualified by a 
minus sign, and any except F and E may be characterized by a plus 
sign. This procedure, in reality, provides twelve divisions in the 
marking scale. Tabulations were made of all the marks given in the 

! Charles H. Butler, “School Achievement and Attendance,” School Review, XXXTII 


(June, 1925), 450-52. 
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five-year period under consideration and of the numbers of absences 
from corresponding classes. The results of these tabulations are 
shown in Table I, and a summary is shown graphically in Figure 1. 
The table is to be read as follows: During the five-year period 1,039 
marks of E were earned. These represented 4.3 per cent of all the 
marks given during these five years. The pupils receiving these 
1,039 marks had a total of 463 absences from the classes in which the 
E’s were earned. These represented 1.8 per cent of all the absences in 


TABLE I 


RELATION BETWEEN MARKS EARNED IN SCHOOL YEARS 1929-30 
TO 1933-34 AND NUMBER OF ABSENCES DURING SAME PERIOD 


Marks ABSENCES 
Ratio oF 


ABSENCES 
To MARKS 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


463 

381 

991 
1,954 
1,957 
2,979 
5,188 
3,408 
1,604 
2,733 
1,225 
2,642 


1,039 

745 
1,469 
2,706 
2,169 
3,279 
5,383 
2,830 
1,133 
1,569 

697 

939 


Dw OH 


W 


~ 
of oO 


° 
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23,958 25,525 


all classes during the five years under consideration. The ratio of the 
number of absences to the number of E’s was 0.446. 

The results for the period of five years bear a close resemblance to 
those reported previously for a period of one semester and would 
seem to indicate that the tentative conclusion previously arrived at 
is probably substantially correct. It is likely, then, that in a typical 
high school the lower marks are in general accompanied by frequent 
absences from class and that high marks are usually concomitants 
of regular attendance. This relation seems to hold with considerable 
regularity. When the relations indicated in this study are compared 
with the corresponding relations shown in the previous report, it 
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appears that the principal effect of using the larger number of cases 
has been to smooth out the correspondence between attendance and 
achievement and to make it approach something like linearity until 
the extreme low end of the scale is approached. The fundamental 
relation revealed is the same. 

Of course, even this considerable mass of data does not warrant an 
ultimate pronouncement to the effect that absence is the sole cause, 
or even the main cause, of low marks nor that regular attendance 


Marks 

E (444) 

E-(.5)) 

S+ ( .675) 

S (.722) 

S— ( .902) 
M+ ( .90o) 
M ( .064) 
M— (1.204) 

I+ (1.416) 

(1.742) 
(1.758) 
2,814) 


Fic. 1.—Ratio of absences to marks 


will insure high marks. Many factors influence achievement, and 
there are undoubtedly some factors, such as attitude and disposition, 
which probably influence both marks and attendance in such a way 
as to contribute to the relation found. Still, the evidence indicates 
inescapably that there is a distinct and consistent tendency for low 
marks to be accompanied by poor attendance and vice versa, and the 
consistency of this tendency gives some reason to believe that this 
relation may be a causal relation. In any case, sufficient evidence has 
been adduced to indicate that here is a problem worthy of further 
investigation, particularly with a view to discovering whether any 
relation exis’ s. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL BACKGROUND OF GENERAL- 
SCIENCE PUPILS IN A CITY COMMUNITY 


JOHN K. McCALMONT 
Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois 


RELATING INSTRUCTION TO BACKGROUND 

The responsibility of adapting a course of study to conform to the 
life of the community is a duty which no teacher can conscientiously 
neglect. According to the modern concept, the outcome of science 
education is a desired alteration in the life of the pupil. Such a con- 
cept demands that teachers of science continually analyze study 
materials, methods of study and instruction, and pupil activities. 
The factors in a community that should control the selection of pupil 
activities and study materials do not change suddenly or radically. 
When the community conditions forming the instructional back- 
ground have once been determined, the task of altering methods as 
the character of the community changes is comparatively simple. 
When a new high-school district, in which all ninth-grade pupils are 
required to study general science, is established in a large city, the 
problem encountered by the science teacher is serious. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to describe a sampling made of the academic, so- 
cial, and economic backgrounds of the pupils in a newly established 
city high-school district and the implications of the findings. 

The problem of adapting the course to the community cannot be 
solved by the simple process of adopting the general-science course 
used in another high school of the city because the character of the 
population served by any one school may differ radically from that of 
any other high school in the city. In order that the course in general 
science may be purposeful for the pupils, it must help them to adjust 
themselves satisfactorily to their environment and enable them to 
live a richer life. 

It is obvious, then, that a knowledge of the achievement, the abil- 
ity, and the environment of the pupils in a new high-school district 
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is needed. In this study the desired data on pupil ability and achieve- 
ment necessitated the development of a testing program. Since it 
was not practicable to test the entire Freshman class, a sampling 
consisting of 165 pupils was used, including those enrolled in com- 
mercial, general-science, and general-language courses. The test 
group included approximately one-seventh of the Freshman enrol- 
ment and represented all sections of the school district. Complete 
records were obtained for 147 pupils. 


THE INFORMATION CONCERNING BACKGROUND 


General mental and reading ability.—On the Otis Self-administering 
Test of Mental Ability, Higher Form, the average mental age was 
found to be approximately two years under the average chronologi- 
cal age. The range in mental ages extended from nine years and four 
months to sixteen years and nine months, with a median of thirteen 
years and eight months. The median chronological age was fifteen 
years and seven months. The median intelligence quotient was 93. 

In the absence of funds to provide reading tests, data were secured 
through the McCall-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons in Reading, 
which test reading comprehension but not reading rate. For the 147 
pupils tested the lowest reading age was 4.3, and only 26 pupils had 
reading ages of 14.4 or above. The data of these tests indicated that 
many pupils in this group were not prepared to read the material pre- 
sented in the standard textbooks for high-school use and that the pu- 
pils could not be expected to read the materials which are commonly 
used to parallel the assignments given in the accepted course. 

Acquaintance with the vocabulary in science.—It was also necessary 
to know what concepts the pupils had formed concerning many of 
the terms commonly used in courses offered in general science. Since 
there is no commercial test which covers adequately this phase of the 
work, the writer undertook to construct a test to evaluate the experi- 
ential background of the pupils. The construction of such a device 
presents the following problems: (1) The test must be equally fair 
to all. (2) It must be constructed in such a manner that it can be 
simply and objectively scored. (3) It must include significant phases 
of life-activities. (4) It should measure the concept as it occurs to a 
normal twelve-year-old child. 

The first step was the selection of a group of words and terms com- 
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monly used in general science. Several standard textbooks in general 
science were analyzed, and a master list of approximately two hun- 
dred terms was constructed. Next, those terms previously encoun- 
tered by the pupils were selected. Advertisements, circulars, and 
bulletins published by commercial organizations were used as bases 
for determining familiar terms. The final list consisted of one hun- 
dred words and terms thus selected from the master list. It was next 
necessary to decide on a form which was objective and yet so simply 
expressed that pupils of low as well as high ability would have the op- 
portunity of expressing their concepts of the words or terms. The 
form finally selected was a multiple-choice test which required 
that all four parts of each question be correctly marked in order to 
indicate a clear concept of the word or term. The following question, 
the first to be used in the test, furnishes an illustration of the type of 
question composing the test. 
The alimentary canal— 


a) connects Lake Erie with the Hudson River Se 
b) is used for sewage disposal by Chicago c 3 
c) is the name of the digestive tract in human beings (_) 
d) connects the inner ear with the auditory nerve ( ) 


A test of this type aids in determining a pupil’s ability to reason, his 
ability to make a logical selection, and an estimate of the breadth of 
his vocabulary. These abilities are not measured on a definite scale, 
but data concerning them are helpful in determining materials of in- 
struction in general science. Twenty-four per cent of the pupils made 
scores below 25, and gs per cent made scores below 50. The median 
score was 29, and the range of scores was 60. 

Information from a questionnaire.—The pupils were required to 
fill out a questionnaire concerning their present and past conditions 
of living. Points emphasized included the birthplaces, occupations, 
and education of parents. In 75 per cent of the cases both parents 
were foreign born, in 14 per cent of the cases both were American 
born, and in 11 per cent one parent was American born and the other 
foreign born. Fifty occupations were included in data furnished by 
the pupils showing the lifework of their fathers. Forty per cent of the 
fathers were skilled tradesmen, 22 per cent common laborers, 21 per 
cent proprietors, and 3 per cent were engaged in miscellaneous occu- 
pations. At the time of inquiry only 44 per cent of the fathers were 
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regularly employed. Somewhat more than 14 per cent of the pupils 
claimed that they had no knowledge of what their fathers were doing 
or had done in years past. 

The mothers of 19 per cent of the pupils worked outside the home, 
mostly as scrubwomen, dishwashers in restaurants, and sewing- 
machine operators in garment shops. Many of the mothers did piece- 
work within the homes. 

The data in Table I show that practically a fifth of the parents 
were without formal education. All under this classification were 
foreign born. They could read and write their native language, hav- 
ing been taught as children by their grandmothers. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FATHERS AND 
MOTHERS ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT 
OF THEIR EDUCATION 


Extent of Education Mothers 


Sixth grade 

Attended high school... . 
College graduate 

Other levels 


The average size of the families was 6.3 persons. .The percentage 
of families living in a four-room residence was 36; in a five-room resi- 
dence, 21; in a residence of more than five rooms, 41; and in a three- 
room residence, 2. Seventy-one per cent of the families owned no 
property. Nineteen per cent owned wooden two-flat or three-flat 
buildings, 6 per cent owned farms in foreign countries, and 4 per cent 
owned vacant lots in suburbs or near resort lakes. 

The homes were meagerly equipped with respect to modern ap- 
pliances. Significant for science teachers were the facts that 21 per 
cent of the homes had no refrigeration of any kind, 3 per cent had 
mechanical refrigeration, 68 per cent of the families heated their own 
homes with stoves, and 6 per cent repaired their own residences. 
More than 67 per cent of the pupils reported a radio in the home. 
Other characteristics of the homes would seem to indicate that many 
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of the radios reported were located in neighborhood drug stores or 
pool halls and not in the homes. 

The possession of a pet of some kind was reported in 65 per cent 
of the homes. Guinea pigs, chickens, rabbits, turtles, dogs, cats, 
canaries, and gold fish were listed. Vegetable gardens were found at 
2 per cent of the homes, while 63 per cent had potted plants. 

The remainder of the questionnaire called for information about 
the lives of the pupils. It was found that 80 per cent of them had 
been born in Chicago and 4 per cent in foreign countries. Those who 


TABLE II 


PUPILS WHO HAVE VISITED EACH OF FOURTEEN PLACES 
OF EDUCATIONAL INTEREST 


Number of Percentage of 


Place of Interest Pupils Pupils 


A packing plant 

Municipal airport 

Rosenwald Museum of Science and Industry 
Field Museum of Natural History 
Shedd Aquarium 

Adler Planetarium 

Lincoln Park Zoo 

Brookfield Zoo 

Chicago Historical Society 
Chicago Public Library 

Chicago branch library 

Garfield Park Conservatory 

A broadcasting studio 

Century of Progress 


have always lived in Chicago constitute 75 per cent of the pupils, 
while 84 per cent have never been away from the Chicago area. Only 
29 per cent of the pupils had been beyond the city limits during vaca- 
tion time, most of them going only to the suburbs. 

There are many places of educational interest in Chicago that 
these pupils could visit easily, frequently, and with profit. The ex- 
tent to which they have made use of their opportunities in this re- 
spect is indicated in Table II. 

During the three years preceding the inquiry 60 per cent of the 
children had read an average of 30.8 books a year per pupil. The re- 
mainder stated that they had not read a single book except those re- 
quired by teachers. The three favorite types of books were adven- 


32 21.8 
48 32.7 
57 38.8 
118 80.3 
74 5°.3 
46 31.3 
131 89.1 
16 10.9 
5° 34.0 
3 2.0 
95 64.6 
5° 34.0 
56 38.1 
54 36.7 
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ture stories, detective stories, and romance. The three preferred 
choices of radio programs were sports, detective stories, and popular 
music. 

Only 65 per cent of this group had ever been ill, and 40 per cent 
had been ill but once. There was sickness in 4 per cent of the homes 
at the time of the inquiry. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the pupils had regular home duties to 
perform. Only boys reported no home duties whatever. As regular 
tasks many girls listed “taking care of the baby,” and nearly all boys 
listed “getting wood.”” Subsequent inquiry brought out the informa- 
tion that “getting wood” meant collecting boxes from stores, loose 
boards from fences and sheds in the neighborhood, timbers from 
street barricades, in fact, any lumber not securely fastened. Swim- 
ming, playing ball, and dancing were the favorite pastimes. 

Thirty-five per cent of the sample group expressed no desire to 
graduate from high school. Of those who desired to graduate, 60 per 
cent were enrolled in commercial courses. The range of the choices 
of vocations was almost as great as the number of pupils. Chemistry 
was the favorite choice, claiming 8 per cent, and nursing was second 
with 4 per cent. The choices might have been influenced by the fact 
that the blanks were filled out in a chemistry laboratory. 

Information from social workers, school officers, and teachers —So- 
cial workers, truant officers, and the counselor of girls were consulted 
concerning the living conditions, food, clothing, and other factors in 
the homes which would be of help in adapting a course in general sci- 
ence to the needs of the pupils. It was learned that frequently it was 
necessary for five members of one of these families to sleep on the 
same bedspring without mattress and in the clothing that was worn 
all day. Often the only water available was that carried in from a 
neighboring apartment. The only heat in many homes was furnished 
by a broken stove serving the dual function of heating plant and 
cookstove. The fuel was scrap wood. Food was often insufficient 
and of poor quality, especially in homes without refrigeration. The 
problem was not how to balance the diet but how to get enough food. 

Classroom teachers found emphasis on the habit of cleanliness 
necessary with some pupils. Tattered and soiled garments were not 
uncommon, and hair and skin were often in need of soap and water. 


I 
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Shoes that offered practically no protection to the feet were worn on 
days when the walks were covered with snow and rain. Much im- 
provement was noted in habits of cleanliness when the high-school 
gymnasium and swimming classes were organized. It could be in- 
ferred from this fact that home conditions were such that cleanliness, 
though desired, was often difficult of attainment. 


THE MORE SIGNIFICANT IMPLICATIONS 


The sampling of the conditions forming the instructional back- 
ground in this high-school district indicates that it is not always pos- 
sible to effect a change in conditions regardless of how well people 
know what they should do. Nevertheless, it is evident that instruc- 
tion in food, clothing, and personal and community hygiene should 
occupy positions of front rank in the course in general science, as 
compared with communication and transportation. Heating and 
ventilating; the causes, prevention, and cure of diseases; lighting and 
illumination—all these should receive much more time and effort 
than some subjects, such as machines, electricity, weather and cli- 
mate, astronomy, and soil from rocks, that are often included in the 
standard general-science course. 

The findings of this study suggest that the selection of functional 
pupil activities should be based more on the background of the pu- 
pils and less on the opinions of authors as found in textbooks. Too 
often material is presented from the same textbook and in the same 
manner to a class in the Boston Back Bay district, a New Orleans 
waterfront district, and the wheat belt of North Dakota. A textbook 
can hardly meet the peculiar needs of every school community. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that an accumulation of data con- 
cerning the background of the pupils is essential to effective selec- 
tion of pupil materials and activities in general science. The informa- 
tion here presented regarding the instructional background of a city 
high-school district shows the fallacy of relying chiefly on the ac- 
cepted course found in any standard textbook in general science. If 
a science course is to be of particular value to a school district, a 
critical examination of the instructional background of that dis- 
trict must be made before appropriate activities can be assigned to 
the pupils. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE 
EXTRA-CURRICULUM’ 


PAUL W. TERRY 
University of Alabama 


The list of fifty-eight references that follows includes ten books 
and monographs, and forty-six bulletins or articles found in the pro- 
fessional magazines. There are also included the names of two 
magazines which have been inaugurated to serve the interests of 
the sponsors and the members of several specific organizations. 
Allied Youth is available for teachers who are engaged in educating 
pupils concerning the harmful effects of alcohol. The Student Leader 
is designed for editors of school papers, student-government officers, 
and members of art clubs. Practically every organization for adults 
uses a magazine to promote its interests. The appearance of the two 
magazines mentioned suggests that a similar tendency is appearing 
among the organizations for secondary-school youth. It is sig- 
nificant, furthermore, that these magazines are intended to be put 
into the hands of the pupils themselves, as well as the adult advisers. 
As far as the curriculum is concerned, progressive schools have been 
making increasing use of printed materials and directions to enable 
pupils to work independently of teachers. The cultivation of pupil 
initiative and responsibility is a major objective of the social life of 
the modern school. For that reason it is not unlikely that other pu- 
pil organizations will interest themselves in providing journals for 
the stimulation and guidance of their clientéle and for instructing 
them in the nature of the special opportunities provided for the 
officers and members of the organizations. 

296. Allied Youth. Published monthly, except August, by Allied Youth, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
The organ of Allied Youth, a service organization engaged in furthering among 
high-school and college students education concerning the effects of alcohol. 


t See also Item 258 in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 1936, 
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An Affiliate Service has been established to supply educational material on 
alcohol to any organization of young people desiring it. 

. ALTSTETTER, M. L. “Essentials of a Program of Extra-Curriculum Activi- 
ties,” School Review, XLIII (May, 1935), 371-73- 

Discusses ten principles which are regarded as essential to effectiveness in the 
organization and administration of pupil activities. 

. Basset, JANET. “One Year with the Players Guild at the Western High 
School,” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XIII (September—October- 
November, 1935), 75-78. 

Describes the objectives, organization, and activities of a large dramatic club 
in a girls’ school in Baltimore, Maryland. 

. Bowes, C. A. “The First Junior High To Construct a Golf Course,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IX (April, 1935), 500-501. 
Tells how a novel type of extra-curriculum activity at the junior high school 
level was promoted at Newington, Connecticut. 

. BowMar, THomas W. “School Publications,’ Education, LVI (October, 
1935), 86-92. 

A critical discussion of the methods of publication and of the value to pupils, 
school, and community of school newspapers, magazines, handbooks, and 
annuals. 

. Briccs, EuGENE S. The Preparation of Secondary Teachers in Teachers Col- 
leges for Guiding and Directing Extra-Class Activities. Jefferson City, 
Missouri: State Department of Education, 1935. Pp. viii++-116. 

An analytical statistical investigation of the training of sponsors of pupil 
activities as revealed by data from numerous high-school principals, teachers’ 
agencies and placement bureaus, and state teachers’ colleges, together with a 
recommended program for the latter. 

. Bryan, Roy C. “Should Pupils Take Part in Maintaining Good Disci- 
pline?” School Review, XLIII (June, 1935), 451-55. 

A description of the “‘pupil-aid” plan in use at the Holmes High School of Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, and a tabular presentation of the replies of 159 schools to a 
questionnaire concerning their practices with respect to various features of the 
plan. 

. CAMPBELL, ExisE Hatt, and Geicer, Leona. “Dramatics in Three Age 
Groups,” Progressive Education, XII (October, 1935), 403-8. 

Discusses the interests, activities, adult help needed, and organization of dra- 
matic clubs for children of different ages as they developed over a period of 
years at the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, Michigan. 

. Cormany, W. J. B. “High-School Athletics and Scholarship Measured by 
Achievement Tests,” School Review, XLIII (June, 1935), 456-61. 
Compares achievement in English, biology, and American history of athletes 
and non-athletes in five high schools in Raleigh County, West Virginia, who 
were paired for intelligence, age, and grade. 
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Cory, F. Byron B. “High-School Graduates Appraise Extra-Curriculum 
Activities,” School Review, XLIII (November, 1935), 672-82. 
A statistical report of the answers of 266 persons who had been graduated over 
a recent six-year period from the high school at Creston, Iowa, to questions 
concerning the extent of their participation in, and their evaluation of, the 
different types of extra-curriculum organizations available to them in the high 
school. 


. CRAWFORD, C. C.,and MAyER, Roy W. “How High-School Seniors Spend 


Their Time,” School Review, XLIII (October, 1935), 598-602. 

Tells how one hundred boys and girls distributed the twenty-four hours of the 
day on different days of the week to various activities, including extra-curricu- 
lum activities. 


. Curtis, Henry S. “The School Camp,” Journal of the National Education 


Association, XXIV (April, 1935), 113-16. 

A discussion of the educational values of summer camps for children main- 
tained at public expense in Germany and the United States and a statement 
of the extent to which the movement for providing such facilities has made 
progress in the United States. 


. Davis, T. S. “A Training School for Pupil Leaders,” School Review, 


XLIII (October, 1935), 603-7. 

A brief description of the plan used in the high school at Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, to train newly elected officers of pupil organizations for the efficient per- 
formance of their duties. 


. Dopson, Nora E. “Assembly Programs Integrated with the Instructional 


Activities of the School,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, X 
(October, 1935), 109-13. 

Explains a plan for wide pupil participation in assembly programs by having 
the pupils in different curriculum groups portray the subjects of study. Makes 
special reference to experience gained in the senior high school at Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania. 


. Dow Er, C. X. “The High-School Paper a Community Service,’ English 


Journal, XXIV (November, 1935), 748-53. 
Tells how a school newspaper developed as a part of the local community news- 
paper in a village. 


. Eaton, Epwarp J. “Basic Conceptions for Extra-curricular Activities,” 
Education, LVI (October, 1935), 65-69. 

States and explains a number of principles fundamental to the efficient organi- 
zation and evaluation of student organizations. 


. ELDRIDGE, Miriam. “The Secondary School Assembly,” Education, LVI 


(October, 1935), 93-96. 
Outlines the organization of, and educational values implicit in, the assembly 
when it is used to enlist the interest of the entire school. 
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313. GALVIN, EILEEN H., and WALKER, M. EuGENIA. Assemblies for Junior and 
Senior High Schools. New York: Professional & Technical Press, 1935 
(revised). Pp. 366. 

An up-to-date revision of the earlier work published in 1929. 


. Harpy, MARTHA Crumpton. “The Out-of-School Activities of Well- 
adjusted and Poorly Adjusted Elementary School Pupils,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXVI (September, 1935), 455-67. 

An analytical statistical study of outside activities of well-adjusted and poorly 
adjusted children in the public schools of Joliet, Illinois. Gives data on attend- 
ance at motion pictures, organized recreational and educational activities, and 
play of children. 

5. Harvey, C. C. “Student Leadership,” Journal of the National Education 
Association, XXIV (October, 1935), 212. 
A brief statement concerning the objectives, policies, and circumstances 
attending the launching of a new publication for high-school pupils, the Student 
Leader, which is of special interest to pupil editors and to the leaders of student 
councils, classes, and clubs. 

. Hayes, AtvAu G. “The Student Council,’ Education, LVI (October, 

1935), 101-3. 
Describes the aims to be developed by student councils, gives list of duties and 
responsibilities effectively assumed by these councils, and concludes with a 
critical discussion of the organization and operation of the council in the 
Johnson High Schoo] at North Andover, Massachusetts. 


. Henpricks, GEorGE F. “A State-wide Rural School Play Day Program,”’ 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, V1 (January, 1935), 19, 52, 53- 


Gives a typical program and tells how play days were organized in 148 white 
and negro schools in the state of Delaware. 


. Jounson, A. W. “The Junior National Honor Society,” Bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, No. 58, pp. 69-71. Chicago: 
Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education 
Association (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1935. 

Describes the functioning of a society at Minot, North Dakota. 


. JoHNson, Burces. “College ‘Annuals,’ ” School and Society, XLI (Janu- 
ary 12, 1935), 62-65. 
Reviews the corrupt and inefficient practices in which both college students and 
business men engage in the production of yearbooks and presents the plan in 
use at Syracuse University for the prevention of such evils. 


. Kaminxow, H. B. “Advantages and Results To Be Obtained from Organ- 
ized Pupil Clubs and Games in Occupational Schools for Boys,” Balti- 
more Bulletin of Education, XIII (September—October-November, 1935), 
79-82. 
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A description and discussion of the value of extra-curriculum activities as 
adapted to the needs of pupils in an occupational school in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

321. KASPAREK, JAMES J. “A Method of Choosing Members of the National 

Honor Society,” Applying and Extending the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education, pp. 51-55. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Education Association, No. 56. 
Chicago: Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National 
Education Association (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1935. 
A report based on returns by chapters to a questionnaire on choosing members 
for the National Honor Society and recommendation for consideration by the 
chapters of a plan for rating candidates which may be especially applicable to 
large schools. 

. LUMSDEN, FLORENCE M. “The School Assembly as an Integrating Force in 
the Curriculum,” Educational Method, XIV (February, 1935), 266-71. 
Describes the values, types of programs, evaluating principles, and organiza- 
tion of the assembly to direct the interest of the student body toward the 
different component parts of the curriculum. 


. Lyons, GEorGE B. ‘‘Postgraduate Students in the Public High Schools of 
Wisconsin,” Wisconsin Journal of Education, LX VII (November, 1934), 
117-19. Quoted in School Review, XLIII (January, 1935), 9-14. 

Gives, among other things, data on the attitude of the principals of high schools 
enrolling postgraduate pupils toward the inclusion of such pupils in the extra- 


curriculum activities. 

. Mac LENNAN, Fart. “The School Dance,” School Activities, VII (Decem- 
ber, 1935), 8-9, 34. 

A thoughtful discussion of the value of dancing in the high school, together 
with a number of suggestions for efficient management of school dancing. 

. McMurry, C. D., FetreE, MARIAN C., and Ponp, FREDERICK L. ‘“‘Na- 
tional Honor Society—Senior Society,” Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals, No. 58, pp. 61-68. Chicago: Department 
of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association 
(5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1935. 

Describes methods of selecting members for the Senior Society. 


. MicHAEL, Raymonp S. “The Possibilities of the School Paper,” Educa- 
tional Method, XV (December, 1935), 139-44. 
A critical discussion of the advantages that can be secured for the pupil body 
and for the school by means of an efficiently managed paper, in the production 
of which large numbers of pupils participate. 

. Mitter, L. Hortense. “A Homeroom and Counseling Plan Involves 
Character-building Activities,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House, X (November, 1935), 165-70. 
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Outlines the activities employed at the Northeast Junior High School at Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


. Morcan, A. L., and Mrittarp, C. V. Training Citizens through Exira- 
Classroom Activities. New York: Professional & Technical Press, 1935. 
Pp. 500. 

A comprehensive manual of practices. 


. Parsons, A. Repecca. “Home Room Activities,” Education, LVI 
(October, 1935), 82-85. 
An interesting description of the organization and functioning of a home room 
as a unit of governmental activity at the Paul Revere Junior High School, 
Revere, Massachusetts. 


. Patty, WILLARD WALTER, and VAN Horw, Paris Joun. “The Health of 
High School Athletes,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, V1 
(December, 1935), 26-27, 51-52. 

A survey of the physical fitness, common illnesses, and permanent injuries of 


approximately 12,000 athletes in 375 Indiana high schools during the school 
year 1934-35, together with suggestions for overcoming these difficulties. 


. PENDRY, ELIZABETH R., and HARTSHORNE, Hucu. Organizations for 
Youth, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. xii+360. 


Gives a detailed description of the objectives, programs, organization, and ad- 
ministration of forty organizations which are designed to provide activities of 
the character-building type for the leisure time of boys and girls. 


2. PenNy, Laura A. “Puppets Correlate Home and School,” Nation’s 
Schools, XVI (December, 1935), 37-39. 
Tells how puppet shows were used in the junior high school at San Luis Obispo, 
California, to develop desirable character traits, bring closer the school and the 
home, and provide an outlet for interests developed in several of the subjects 
of study. 


. PETERS, CHARLES C. Abstracts of Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania 

State College, Part V. Penn State Studies in Education, No. 12. State 
College, Pennsylvania: School of Education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1935. Pp. 58. 
The following three abstracts pertain to the field of extra-curriculum activities: 
George A. Eichler, “Studies in Student Leadership,” pp. 13-14; H. Aubrey 
Myers, “Value of Extra-curricular Activities to the Graduate,” pp. 37-38; 
and Donald S. Wright, “Some Aspects of the Scholarship and Academic Apti- 
tude of Fraternities at the Pennsylvania State College,” pp. 53-54. 


334. REAvis, Witt1aM C. “The Investigations of Guidance and Extra-Curricu- 
lum Activities,” Applying and Extending the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education, pp. 41-48. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Education Association, No. 56. Chi- 
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cago: Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1935. 

An exposition of the value and uses of the contributions to the study of the 
extra-curriculum and of guidance which were made by the reports on these 
subjects under the auspices of the National Survey of Secondary Education. 

. ROEMER, JOSEPH; ALLEN, CHARLES FORREST; and YARNELL, Dorotuy 
Atwoop. Basic Student Activities. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 1935. Pp. xiv+368. 

A handbook suggesting plans and procedures for administration of activities 
listed in the title, together with brief discussions of principles and values. 


. SANDERS, E. M. “Leisure-Time Activities for the Summer School,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, V1 (May, 1935), 8, 9, 59. 


A critical discussion of the usefulness and administration of the different types 
of activities included in the summer-school program of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

. Scott, S. Z. “A School Paper for the Small School,’ American School 
Board Journal, XCI (July, 1935), 16, 73. 

Describes the organization and values of a school paper in the high school of a 
small town. 

. Setting Standards in the Summer Camp. Character Education in the Summer 
Camp, Vol. III. Report of Sixth Annual Camp Institute Conducted by 
Chicago Council of Social Agencies and George Williams College. New 
York: Association Press, 1935. Pp. iv+5o. 

Includes approximately 17 pages of tentative standards on all aspects of camp 
life worked out by 333 representatives of all types of camps. Gives several 
valuable papers on the camper, the counselor, community co-operation, etc. 

. SHELDON, JAMES A. “Pupil Participation in School Control in High 
Schools of Iowa,” School Review, XLIII (March, 1935), 189-97. 
Reports the answers of 181 schools of various sizes to a number of questions 
concerned with the organization, administration, and results secured by pupil 
activities of the governmental types. 

. SmitH, Detta. “Choral Speaking in a Secondary School,” Progressive 
Education, XII (October, 1935), 399-402. 

Tells how an important type of public speaking was developed in a simple man- 
ner in pupil groups at the John Burroughs School in St. Louis, Missouri. 

. Socializing Experiences in the Elementary School. Fourteenth Yearbook of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XIV, No. 6. Washing- 
ton: Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1935. Pp. 211-622. 


A valuable and extensive collection of studies, critical discussions, and descrip- 
tions of practices in the field of extra-curriculum activities in the elementary 
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school. Many writers have made contributions concerning all types of activi- 
ties and referring to all parts of the country. 

. SopERQuIsT, Harotp O. “Participation in Extra-curricular Activities in 
High School or College and Subsequent Success in Teaching Adults,” 
School and Society, XLII (November 2, 1935), 607-8. 

Compares the success ratings of 207 men and women who in school or college 
had participated in student activities with those of 200 men and women who 
had not participated. Data were obtained from a questionnaire filled out by 
the teachers themselves and from ratings by supervising superintendents. 


. STEELE, HAROLD. “Experimenting with High School Commencements,”’ 
Nation’s Schools, XV (May, 1935), 25-27. 

Tells how the high school at Jackson, Michigan, designed several different pro- 
grams for commencement in order to inform the public concerning the value of 
various types of work carried on at the school. 

. StENruS, ArTHuR. “The High School Newsreel,” High School Journal, 
XVIII (November, 1935), 233-37- 

Tells how a somewhat unusual form of entertainment was developed on a self- 
supporting basis at the Western High School in Detroit, Michigan. 


. STEVENSON, RosBert L. “The Puppet Club,” Education, LVI (October, 


1935), 104-8. 
An exposition of the values, organization, and accomplishments of a specialized 
dramatic club, together with a list of books on puppet shows. 


. Strauss, Ivarp N. ‘Dramatics as a Dynamic Force in Education,” Edu- 


cation, LVI (October, 1935), 75-81. 
An illuminating discussion of the value of dramatic clubs, together with lists 
of suitable short plays and typical significant programs. 


. Student Leader. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

A publication issued monthly during the school year at a regular subscription 
rate of one dollar for single subscriptions. It is the official organ of the National 
Association of Student Editors, the National Association of Government 
Officers, and the Student Graphic Arts Society. 


. VERNER, CLARA L. “Extra-curricular Activities,’”’ Alabama School Jour- 
nal, LIIL (November, 1935), 3, 13- 

A statistical study of activities in sixty-seven high schools of Alabama accred- 
ited in 1934 by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Based on a questionnaire concerning many phases of the program of student 
organizations. 

. WacnER, M. Cuanninc. “Assembly Programs,” School Activities, VII 
(December, 1935), 10-14. 

Treats objectives, outlines of programs, and principles of organization for 
different types of assemblies. 
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350. Wray, Rosert P. “A Point System of Awards for School Activities,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 1X (March, 1935), 428-31. 


Tells how an appropriate point system was constructed for the high school at 
Crafton, Pennsylvania, and analyzes the principles involved therein. 


351. WYLAND, Ray O. Scouting in the Schools. Teachers College Contributions 

to Education, No. 631. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1934. Pp. viii+200. 
A valuable investigation of the relations between the schools and the Boy 
Scouts. Discusses fundamental educational principles underlying schools and 
scouting and previous studies of the relations of the two institutions. Pre- 
sents returns from large numbers of educators and boy scouts to a ques- 
tionnaire. Compares the traits of thousands of boy scouts and non-scouts in 
senior high schools. 

352. WyMAN, Litt1an KENNEDY. Character and Citizenship through Student 
Government. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1935. Pp. xvi+174. 
A practical manual on the organization and administration of student councils. 
Valuable to principals, sponsors, counselors, and pupil leaders of school govern- 
ment organizations. 

353. YEAGER, TRESSA C. An Analysis of Certain Traits of Selected High-School 
Seniors Interested in Teaching. Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 660. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. Pp. viiit+88. 

Among other traits, discusses leadership as determined by participation and 
office-holding in pupil organizations. 
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Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The evolution of the social sciences in the schools —The book under review' is 
a volume of the report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association. In rather exhaustive manner it treats the development 
of the social-studies curriculum in the elementary and the secondary schools of 
the United States. The book has five major divisions: (1) “Efforts of National 
Organizations in Behalf of the Social Sciences as School Subjects,” (2) “History 
as a Subject of Study in Elementary and Secondary Schools,” (3) “Materials 
from the Field of Political Science as Subjects of Study in the Schools,” (4) 
“Economics, Sociology, and Social Science as School Subjects,” and (5) “Organ- 
izing the Social Sciences for Teaching Purposes in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools.” In the author’s words, “The discussion throughout holds somewhat 
tenaciously to its paramount interest, namely, what has been and is in the realm 
of the social sciences as school subjects” (p. ix). Greatest emphasis has been 
placed on the historical development of the values claimed for the separate 
social sciences, the extent of social-science offerings in the elementary-school and 
the secondary-school curriculums, and the content of social-science subjects at 
different periods in our history from the introduction of each subject into the 
curriculum up to and including the present time. 

In other parts of the report of the Commission on the Social Studies, particu- 
larly A Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools and The Nature of the Social 
Sciences by Charles A. Beard, the present status of the social sciences has been 
treated, and Henry Johnson in An Introduction to the History of the Social Sci- 
ences in Schools has written of the development of history as a school subject. 
The burden of the work under discussion is the development of history and the 
other social sciences and their organization for teaching purposes. 

Although the author felt obliged to concede that important omissions were 
made, he has achieved a remarkable degree of inclusiveness. His interest and 
effort in this field as a professor at the University of Chicago for many years 
made possible the tremendous accumulation of data which is made available in 


* Rolla M. Tryon, The Social Sciences as School Subjects. Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, Part XI. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. Pp. xiv+542. $3.00. 
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condensed form in this work. His devotion to scholarly accuracy and training 
in the methods of historical research are reflected throughout the book. This 
same devotion to accuracy and an objective attitude in consideration of material 
led to the result “that expressions of approval and disapproval have been made 
to play a very minor réle. Such imperatives as ‘shall,’ ‘should,’ ‘ought,’ and 
‘must’ have been omitted” (p. ix). The reader may find himself wishing that a 
man who has obviously applied himself so thoroughly to his subject might have 
been permitted by his academic conscience to interject more of his own analytic 
views concerning particular course content or methods of organization. More 
definite evaluation and further specific recommendations as to present practices 
of curriculum construction and the content of social-science courses would have 
increased the value of the work to the general reader. The views of other 
scholars and the results of many investigations have been quoted at length and 
presented in many graphs and tables throughout the book. As all citations have 
been carefully footnoted, an invaluable bibliography is provided. 

This book makes a real contribution to the literature of the field. It should 
be particularly useful in institutions concerned with the training of teachers. 
The general value of the work may be illustrated by reference to the oft-quoted 
saying, “The roots of the present lie buried in the past, and the present can be 


understood only through a knowledge of the past.” 
Roy A. PRICE 
SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


The measurement of pupil adjustment.—The many research studies on the 
measurement of personality traits were ably summarized by Symonds in 
Diagnosing Personality and Conduct (New York: Century Co., 1931). Now 
this author, with his collaborator, presents his own research contribution to this 
important field of education and guidance.' By way of orientation to this re- 
search study the authors discuss the adjustive function of education, contending 
that the discharge of this function is an indispensable condition for effective 
learning and for the social adequacy of pupils. In order to discharge this func- 
tion adequately, teachers and guidance workers should use instruments for the 
identification of pupils needing such adjustive guidance. 

The first test standardized by the authors is called “An Adjustment Ques- 
tionnaire” and consists of questions relating to the pupil’s adjustment to the 
curriculum, to the social life of the school, to the school administration, to 
teachers, to other pupils, to home and family relationships, and to personal 
affairs. The questions are designed to sample the pupil’s “own feelings of satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction with the several phases of his school and home life” 
(p. 105). The second test, called the “Identification Sheet,” is a modification of 


* Percival M. Symonds, in collaboration with Claude E. Jackson, Measurement of the 
Personality Adjustments of High School Pupils. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1935. Pp. xii+110. 
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the Guess Who Test of Hartshorne and May and samples “the individual’s 
acceptability to others” (p. 105), that is, his reputation. It is assumed that the 
items in this test are “descriptive of some behavior characteristic commonly 
believed symptomatic of maladjustment”’ (p. 26). 

In addition to these two test methods of diagnosing personality, other meth- 
ods of studying pupil adjustments are discussed: reputation for accomplish- 
ment, the autobiography, interviewing, and the case study. The section on in- 
terviewing and the case study is a most able treatment and, in thoroughness and 
suggestiveness for counselors, ranks with Symonds’ discussion of the interview 
in his earlier work. 

It is interesting to note that the Adjustment Questionnaire correlates low 
with intelligence and school marks and negatively or low (for different schools) 
with the Sims Score Card for Socio-economic Status. The Identification Sheet 
correlates low with intelligence, somewhat higher with marks, and low with 
age. This sheet also correlates low with measured achievement, conduct, and 
teachers’ marks. There is, however, a real though slight correlation between con- 
duct and achievement and between conduct and marks. Desirable conduct cor- 
relates +.253 with measured achievement; undesirable conduct, —.126 with 
achievement. The authors conclude, “there appears a real tendency for teachers 
to be influenced in marking by undesirable conduct” (p. 91) and to assign marks 
lower than are justified by the real relation between measured achievement and 
conduct. There is no converse influence of desirable conduct. 

In addition to its thoroughness of statistical analysis by approved methods, 
this monograph has at least one other commendable feature. There are excel- 
lent statements of cautions and safeguards to be noted in the use of personality 
tests. These tools are not diagnostic of the causes of maladjustments but are 
devised for the purpose of identifying pupils who need guidance. The tests will 
also prove useful as survey techniques to determine the effectiveness of schools 
in preventing and alleviating emotional maladjustment. In the reviewer’s judg- 
ment, this book is an excellent contribution to the professionalization of meth- 
ods of dealing with an important educational function. 

E. G. WILLIAMSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The use of tests and measurements by instructors in industrial education.— 
The scientific evaluation of the academic accomplishments of pupils is not of 
recent origin in American education. For more than a decade standardized 
tests have been rather generally used in measuring the results of instruction in 
the fundamental school subjects. Nor has the scientific measurement of pupils’ 
achievements been limited to what are usually thought of as the subjects of the 
traditional curriculum. Here and there especially interested instructors in in- 
dustrial education have devised discerning means for measuring objectively the 
results of the work in shops and drafting-rooms. The standardizing of tests for 
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subjects in the field of industrial education has progressed slowly, however, in 
comparison with the progress made in the standardization of tests for other sub- 
jects of the curriculum. 

A book by Newkirk and Greene! brings together general information about 
tests and measurements and deals more specifically with tests in industrial edu- 
cation and with the application to industrial education of all tests and the prin- 
ciples of measurement. The book “is designed to bring to the attention of the 
shop teacher, and to students in training for this type of work, a simple and 
practical discussion of the essential principles of educational measurements as 
applied to the teaching of shop and drawing courses. .. . . We earnestly hope 
that it may also serve to stimulate further interest and work along these lines. 
.... It is not planned to displace general treatises on measurements or sta- 
tistics” (p. v). 

The authors include in their definition of industrial education the general 
courses variously known as manual training, manual arts, and industrial arts, 
and all vocational work. The authors are of the opinion that the measurement 
problems in all these courses are much the same although the objectives of the 
courses vary from cultural to strictly vocational. 

The material presented in the book might be classified under three headings: 
(1) elementary information concerning educational measurements, (2) applica- 
tion of this information to tests already devised and to proposed tests in indus- 
trial education, and (3) tests in related educational fields. The authors empha- 
size the use of tests as a means of improving instruction and, in so doing, ad- 
vance much sound pedagogy. 

The book is a genuine contribution to the literature of industrial education. 
Every instructor of manual arts or vocational training will benefit by reading it. 
Care must be exercised, however, lest those who are unfamiliar with educa- 
tional measurement get the impression from this book that they should enter 
upon a program of testing in every field where standardized tests are available. 
In their enthusiasm the authors imply that the instructors of industrial educa- 
tion should use tests devised to measure relative ability in all areas of human 
knowledge and performance, even though some, such as spelling, bear only a 
general relation to instruction in industrial education. The space devoted in 
this publication to tests in related subjects might more appropriately have been 
given to a fuller treatment of the standardization of measurements of pro- 
ficiency in the use of tools. Perhaps a subsequent treatise is planned for this 
purpose, the present volume being intended for workers in industrial education 
whose acquaintance with educational measurement is somewhat limited. The 
book is practical rather than theoretical, and it should therefore be of immediate 
service to the instructor and the supervisor of industrial education. 


ROBERT C. WOELLNER 


* Louis V. Newkirk and Harry A. Greene, Tests and Measurements in Industrial 
Education. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1935. Pp. x+254. $2.75. 
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Programs and procedures in fundamental pupil activities —Believing that the 
value of the pupil activities provided in secondary schools is ultimately deter- 
mined by the results achieved in the home rooms, the student assemblies, and the 
school clubs, Roemer, Allen, and Yarnell have prepared a volume’ which is lim- 
ited to the treatment of these three phases of the extra-curriculum program. 

The first chapter briefly summarizes the educational theories which, in the 
judgment of the authors, should underlie extra-curriculum activities. Chapters 
ii and iii define the home room, trace its development, and discuss its organiza- 
tion and management as an administrative unit. Chapters iv and v, consisting 
of approximately 115 pages, discuss the organization and administration of the 
home-room program and present in detail a wide variety of programs which may 
be modified to meet the needs of individual schools. Among those presented are 
programs dealing with thrift, citizenship, loyalty, sportsmanship, public safety, 
co-operation, social conventions, honesty, punctuality, patriotism, and health. 

One of the unique features of this division of the book is its emphasis on 
grade placement. The authors are cognizant of the problem of the failure of 
home-room programs caused by duplication and the monotonous repetition of 
procedures and materials with which pupils are familiar. As a solution to this 
difficulty they strongly advocate grade placement of both programs and mate- 
rials. A number of well-prepared illustrations are included. Among these, the 
safety programs, the patriotic programs, and the how-to-study programs for 
Grades VII-XII, inclusive, deserve special mention. 

The second major division of the book is devoted to school clubs. Chapter vi 
discusses the functions of clubs, the aims and objectives of a club program, the 
various types of clubs which may be offered and the problems commonly en- 
countered in organizing, initiating, and conducting a club program. It also sug- 
gests criteria by which the effectiveness of the program can be determined. 
Chapter vii consists chiefly in materials and suggestions for club activities. 

The third major division of the book deals with the organization and admin- 
istration of the high-school assembly. Chapter viii sets forth the function and 
purposes of the assembly. It includes a brief discussion of its organization and 
suggests criteria for its appraisal. Chapter ix consists in materials and sugges- 
tions for assembly activities. A number of well-planned programs are presented 
in detail. These are drawn from a wide variety of sources, most of them having 
been presented in high schools. 

In two significant ways the book differs from the conventional treatment in 
this field. The first difference is in its emphasis on grade placement of programs 
and procedures in these three activities. The second is in its systematic inclusion 
of criteria by which these activities may be evaluated. The score cards and the 
check lists utilized are admittedly subjective in nature, but they represent a step 


t Joseph Roemer, Charles Forrest Allen, and Dorothy Atwood Yarnell, Basic Stu- 
dent Activities: Organization and Administration of Home Rooms, Clubs, and Assem- 
blies. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1935. Pp. xiv+368. $2.20. 
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in the right direction and should prove both useful and stimulating. As was 
pointed out in the National Survey of Secondary Education, the evaluation of 
pupils’ activities in secondary schools is extremely difficult. Furthermore, 
school administrators are too inclined to take these values for granted. 

The book is well organized throughout and is attractively printed. The bibli- 
ographies are, on the whole, useful and well arranged, although, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, they could have been strengthened by the addition of recent 
references. Of the materials listed in the bibliographies, relatively few are pub- 
lications which have appeared since 1931. It is apparent that the authors have 
had a great deal of firsthand experience with the activities that they have here 
considered. They have drawn on this experience and have utilized also the ex- 
perience of their co-workers both in secondary schools and in higher institutions. 
The result is a volume that should prove distinctly useful for training courses in 
this field as well as for administrators and teachers actually at work in the sec- 


ondary school. 
Joun Ruri 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Mathematics applied and integrated.—The search for new materials and new 
methods in the field of high-school mathematics is continuous. The textbook 
under review! makes a notable contribution to the improvement of the curricu- 
lum in this field. It should be said at once that, while the title includes that cur- 
rently popular and often abused word “integrated,” the author has preserved 


the distinction between algebra and geometry in addition to recognizing the 
essential unity of mathematics. The book contains just about the right amount 
of integration. 

The important contribution which this book makes is in its applications. 
From the socially significant applications of graphical representation in chapter 
ii to the mathematical description of the musical scale in chapter xvii, an effort 
is made to relate the study of mathematics to the everyday life and interests 
of the pupil. A comprehensive algebraic treatment is given of simple and com- 
pound interest, profit and loss, and discount, in addition to meaningful prob- 
lems in the more conventional topics, such as work, motion, and digits. The 
author’s efforts to emphasize the applications of mathematics has led him to 
introduce such topics as small loans, instalment buying, index numbers, pur- 
chasing power, life annuities, and others. From the standpoint of relating 
mathematics to the problems of everyday life, the book is outstanding. 

From the viewpoint of mathematics, the book is more comprehensive than 
the usual ninth-grade textbook. Treatments are given to such topics as the 
weighted arithmetic mean, directed line segments, the slope of a line, arithmetic 


t John A. Swenson, Integrated Mathematics: With Special Application to Elemen- 
tary Algebra, Book I. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Bros., Inc., 1935. Pp. 446. 
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progressions, the difference notation, irrational numbers, wave motion, refer- 
ences to rotation and translation, the associative and distributive laws of multi- 
plication, necessary and sufficient conditions, the parabola, the distance formula, 
volume of revolution, and many other mathematical concepts not usually 
taught in Grade IX. The treatment of the Cartesian co-ordinate system is un- 
usually extensive. In addition, the usual material of elementary algebra is well 
covered, including such topics as directed numbers, graphs, equations, the 
fundamental processes, variation, the trigonometric functions, approximate 
numbers, and quadratics. The organization of the book is different from that 
usually found. Simultaneous equations are taken up earlier than usual, graphic 
solution of equations is given a whole chapter, and the relation between division 
and fractions is emphasized. On the other hand, much less attention is paid to 
the formula than is customary in the newer textbooks. 

The book contains a large amount of geometry, some of it “integrated” and 
some not. Wherever algebraic techniques have geometric applications, these 
are used. Most, if not all, of the important geometric concepts usually taught 
in the junior high school are presented. In addition, a sequence of theorems is 
presented, and this sequence will probably suffice to give many of the pupils an 
insight into the nature of geometric proof. The theorems are followed by 
exercises, many of which are algebraic in nature. The teacher who does not 
wish to teach demonstrative geometry may omit those sections entirely or 
present the propositions informally. 

The author has produced a textbook which stands out in contrast to the 
recent publications in the field. It is impossible to describe it adequately in the 
space here available. Every teacher should examine it for himself; it is decidedly 
different. 

The reviewer has only one criticism of the book, but that is a serious objec- 
tion. It has to do with the sheer difficulty of the text. Presumably the book 
was written for use in Grade IX, but it seems unlikely that a typical ninth- 
grade class in mathematics could cover the work here presented because of the 
amount of material included, the inherent difficulty of some of the topics, and 
the difficult approach to others. Inasmuch as the author is a high-school 
teacher, he doubtless experimented with his material before it was published, 
but to this reviewer the book seems best adapted to superior pupils. The use of 
the book by such a class, or perhaps by a class of college students who had never 
studied mathematics beyond Grade VIII, should provide a stimulating ad- 


venture for pupils and teacher. 
H. E. Benz 


Onto UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHTO 


Education for living, or, learning to live-—The past decade has brought into 
focus a new theme in home-economics curriculums at all levels. This theme is 
the use of material and human resources for the enrichment of personal living. 
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In two books designed as textbooks for adolescents this trend is recognized in 
the organization and the presentation of units. The approach in both is based 
on the interests of high-school pupils. 

The first book, Fundamentals of Home Economics; is intended primarily for 
use in junior high school classes in home economics, but the authors suggest that 
the problems included and the arrangement of the units make possible the use 
of the book in the senior high school. The first division, consisting of a fifth of 
the book, deals with personal problems of health, grooming, and management. 
The second division comprises two-thirds of the book and is concerned with the 
activities of the home. The first and longest unit in this division is a unit on 
foods, which occupies approximately a fourth of the book. Emphasis is placed 
on the provision of an optimum diet for a family and problems of management 
which modern homemakers must solve. The three other units are on clothing, 
home care and planning, and care of children. To the reviewer it seems unfortu- 
nate that the term “Baby” should be used as frequently as it is in the last unit 
and that it should at times be used to include the preschool period (for ex- 
ample, on page 335 in connection with the Gesell norms and on page 349). The 
third division presents the family and its problems, with emphasis on human 
relationships and the satisfactions which these can bring to child and adult. The 
last unit in this division deals with the place of the family in the community, 
but the space given to this subject, less than four pages out of a total content of 
408, seems disproportionate if so important a matter is to be included at all. 
The many excellent illustrations and captions should add greatly to the pupil’s 
interest, while the questions, problems, and further reading, with the exception 
of a few references that seem advanced for high-school classes, will prove stimu- 
lating and productive. 

In Home and Family? the authors, in whose professional backgrounds are 
combined teaching experience at different levels and in different fields and edu- 
cational administration and research, recognize the importance of courses at the 
high-school level that will be in demand by both girls and boys, for, as the au- 
thors say, the chief difficulties of family life result from the man’s ignorance or 
lack of consideration as much as from any other cause. The goal of family life 
is regarded as the development of proper human relationships among the differ- 
ent members of the family and between family and society, and it is around this 
idea that the six units, which were tested in different high schools before pub- 
lication, have been organized. To find such a book for adolescents of both sexes 
will be encouraging to those who believe that an economic and social order with 
greater social justice can come only after education succeeds in interpreting the 
principles underlying family relationships as those underlying all other human 


1 Milton B. Jensen, Mildred R. Jensen, and M. Louisa Ziller, Fundamentals of Home 
Economics. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. x-+418. $1.68. 

2 Helen Mougey Jordan, M. Louisa Ziller, and John Franklin Brown, Home and 
Family. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xx+426. $1.60. 
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relationships. Beginning with the material home, this book presents units on 
the successful family, management, child development, the family as an institu- 
tion, and the family as a personal problem. There are excellent and numerous il- 
lustrations for the pupil, together with pertinent questions, problems, topics, 
and references. A fourteen-page pamphlet has been prepared for the teacher, in 
which the field of study is presented and methods of using the units are sug- 
gested. 
Rutu LiInpQuist 
MicuHIGAN STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
East LANSING, MICHIGAN 


The letter of recommendation as an aid to teacher selection—School adminis- 
trators have no greater challénge than the selection of teachers. There are many 
angles to the problem, and the literature on each is extensive. Nevertheless, 
many will be repaid by reading a recent book' dealing with one of the most diffi- 
cult phases, namely, letters of recommendation. Undoubtedly the most ambi- 
tious study yet made of the subject of recommendations, this investigation is 
worthy of generous recognition. It does not provide a ready-made formula, but 
no one should expect such a formula because there are too many intangibles 
connected with letters of recommendation. The findings, however, make possi- 
ble some excellent suggestions which all school administrators can well afford to 
heed. 

The main problems of the study are: (1) What are the proper functions of 
letters of recommendation? (2) What are the valid sources of information and 
the variety and the kinds of information desired by prospective employers? (3) 
What information do letters of recommendation reveal? (4) What attributes 
(the writer, his official position, etc.) affect the importance of a letter of recom- 
mendation? (5) What criticisms of letters of recommendation do employers 
offer? (6) What ethical principles are involved in writing and using letters of 
recommendation? 

The materials used included more than eighteen hundred letters of recom- 
mendation actually written in behalf of candidates for teaching positions, con- 
fidential report forms that had been filled out concerning candidates, replies from 
superintendents and high-school principals to a personal letter asking what a 
letter of recommendation should contain, and replies to a questionnaire ad- 
dressed to three hundred superintendents and three hundred high-school prin- 
cipals. 

The findings indicate that the most important function of a letter of recom- 


* Lloyd N. Morrisett, Letters of Recommendation: A Study of Letters of Recommen- 
dation as an Instrument in the Selection of Secondary School Teachers. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 641. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. Pp. viii-+-206. $2.00. 
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mendation is to reveal accurate information on which the prospective employer 
can base his judgment. A second function is to interest the employer so that he 
will further investigate the candidate. Both of these functions, if well carried 
out, require an adequate knowledge of the employer’s needs and an intimate 
knowledge of the candidate. More specifically, both superintendents and prin- 
cipals desire information concerning a candidate’s breadth of interest, personal- 
ity, co-operativeness, considerateness, ability to discipline, adaptability, de- 
pendability, judgment, diligence, forcefulness, exactness, and enthusiasm. Full 
information concerning the candidate’s training, experience, skill in teaching, 
and success should also be included. With the possible exception of laymen, the 
writers of letters of recommendation deal with teaching characteristics, training 
and preparation, experience, and the writer’s knowledge and estimate of the 
candidate. Lay writers stress knowledge of the candidate, his character, and 
willingness to indorse the candidate. Letters written by college teachers stress 
the professional side, and those written by superintendents and principals em- 
phasize the administrative and supervisory attitudes. The open letter receives 
general condemnation. Closed letters may be unguided, but specific letters in 
which the writers are guided or directed by suggestions from employers are pre- 
ferred. While the presence or the absence of certain qualifying characteristics 
usually determines the value of a letter, nevertheless a personal acquaintance 
with the writer adds immeasurably. Criticisms of letters indicate that employers 
believe a letter of recommendation should be a sincere, frank, honest, and ac- 
curate characterization of a teacher, given in a professional manner and motivat- 
ed by a desire to aid the employer. Finally, there is rather general agreement 
that a candidate should not be permitted to see, either before or after election, 
letters written for him. Unless confidence is given and respected, letters of 
recommendation will fail in what may be an important function. In other words, 
a high standard of ethics must be upheld both by writer and by employer if let- 
ters of recommendation are to be of value. 

Perhaps the purpose of the study did not permit such an organization, but the 
reviewer believes that the findings would have been more useful had they been 
separated from the standpoint of writer and employer. Perhaps the author will, 
sooner or later, formulate some practical suggestions for the benefit of each of 
these two groups. In any event he is to be complimented for providing an inter- 
esting and worth-while study of a common, but ever troublesome, phase of 
school administration. 

Lewis W. WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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$1.48; Book II, $1.60. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935 (revised). 

FRIEND, MATA RoMAN, and SCHULTZ, HAZEL. A First Book in Home Economics. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936 (revised). Pp. x+610+18. 
$1.68. 

GAMBILL, GLtapys G. A Guide to the Discussion of the Historical Photoplay “The 
Prisoner of Shark Island.” Photoplay Studies, Vol. II, No. 1. Newark, New 
Jersey: Educational & Recreational Guides, Inc. (125 Lincoln Avenue), 1936. 
Pp. 18. $0.15. 

Howarp, RussEtt S. Chemistry Workbook and Laboratory Manual To Ac- 

company “Units in Chemistry.” New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936. Pp. 

xii+306. $0.96. 
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KASTNER, ERICH. Emile et les détectives. Translated by Madame L. Faisans- 
Maury; edited by Arthur Gibbon Bovée. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1936. 
Pp. vit+218. $0.76. 

Leicu, Rutu. Elements of Retailing. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., 1936 (revised). Pp. xii+-386. $1.80. 

Mites, DupLEy; Pootry, RoBert C.; and GREENLAW, Epwin. Literature and 
Life: Book III, American Literature. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1935 (revised). Pp. xviii+-718. $2.00. 

MULLEN, SARAH McLean. How To Judge Motion Pictures also How To Organ- 
ize a Photoplay Club: A Pamphlet for High School Students. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: Scholastic, 1936 (revised). Pp. 62. $0.25. 

Pleasure Reading for Boys and Girls. Department of Education Bulletin No. 17. 
Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1935. Pp. x-+100. 

Rosperts, Witu1aM E. Beginning Mechanical Drawing Units: For Use in 
Junior and Senior High Schools and Vocational Schools. Peoria, Illinois: 
Manual Arts Press, 1936. Pp. 142. $0.88. 

ScumipT, L. M., and GLoxkE, E. Deutsche Stunden: Lehrbuch nach der direk- 
ten Methode. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1936 (revised). Pp. xxvi+4o02. 
$1.60. 

SCHORLING, RALEIGH, and CLARK, JOHN R. Mathematics in Life: Unit B, Con- 
structions: Using Geometry in Practical Drawing, pp. iv+60, $0.28, 1935; 
Unit C, Drawing to Scale: Some Everyday Uses of Mathematics, pp. iv+44, 
$0.24, 1935; Unit D, Per Cents: Their Meaning and Use, pp. iv+6o, $0.28, 
1936. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co. 

STONE, JoHN C., and MALLory, Vircit S. A First Course in Algebra. Chicago: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1936. Pp. viiit+-510+58. $1.36. 

Story Biographies. Edited by Harriet L. McClay and Helen Judson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1936. Pp. viiit-696. $1.44. 

The Thorndike Library. The Arabian Nights, pp. viiit+-402; A Boy of the First 
Empire by Elbridge S. Brooks, pp. viii-+-292; Robinson Crusoe by Daniel 
Defoe, pp. vit+256; Hans Brinker: Or the Silver Skates, by Mary Mapes 
Dodge, pp. viiit+310; The King of the Golden River by John Ruskin, and 
Cuore by Edmondo de Amicis, pp. 46 and 172; A Christmas Carol by Charles 
Dickens, and The Little Duke by Charlotte M. Yonge, pp. 114 and 172. 
Edited to fit the interests and abilities of young readers by Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. $0.88 each. 

WEEKS, RutH Mary, Cook, THELMA WINNBERG, and DEFFENDALL, P. H. 
English through Experience, Book I. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 
192. 

WHEATLEY, Witt1AM A., and MALLory, Royce R. Building Character and 

Personality: A Discussion Text in Orientation and Guidance for High-School 

Students. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. x+362. $1.20. 
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AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


BAKER, Harry J., and TRAPHAGEN, VIRGINIA. Case Record Based on the Detroit 
Scale of Behavior Factors. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. $0.12. 

The Library in the Elementary School. Department of Education Bulletin No. 
18. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1935. Pp. 
xli+140. 

Mental and Physical Development. Review of Educational Research, Vol. VI, 
No. 1. Washington: American Educational Research Association of the 
National Education Association, 1936. Pp. 152. $1.00. 

MILLER, SARAH D. LEEDS. A Study of the Achievement of Scholarship Holders 
in the Class of 1932 in Pennsylvania Colleges. Philadelphia: Temple Uni- 
versity, 1935. Pp. vi+7o. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 2, 1935—Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 
1932-34: Chapter VI, Statistics of Private Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 1932-33 (advance pages). Pp. 72. 

Bulletin No. 1, 1936—Educational Directory, 1936. Part III, Colleges and 
Universities, Including All Institutions of Higher Education. Pp. iv+54. 

Pamphlet No. 65 (1935)—Aids in Book Selection for Elementary School 
Libraries by Edith A. Lathrop. Pp. 4o. 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 128, Trade and Industrial Series, No. 35 
(1935, revised)—Bibliography on Foreman Improvement: A Selected and 
Annotated List of References, Including Books, Pamphlets, and Magazine 
Articles. Pp. viii+-34. 

SopeR, WAYNE W. The Small High School. University of the State of New 
York Bulletin No. 1071. Albany, New York: University of the State of New 
York, 1935. Pp. 80. $0.25. 

Specimen Units in Certain High School Subjects. Secondary Education in 
Virginia, No. 21. University of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol. XX, 
No. 5. Charlottesville, Virginia: University of Virginia, 1935. Pp. 76. 
$0.15. 

Thirtieth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1935. Pp. 208. 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


McC.intock, GERTRUDE M. S., in collaboration with MaupE E. Arron. Aid to 
Reading for Adults: Book III, Government. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards 
Bros., Inc., 1935. Pp. xvit+344. $1.75. 

William Torrey Harris, 1835-1935: A Collection of Essays, including Papers 
and Addresses Presented in Commemoration of Dr. Harris’ Centennial at the 
St. Louis Meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Society. Edited by Edward L. Schaub. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1936. Pp. vi+136. $1.25. 
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